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THE ROOM IN THE DRAGON VOLANT. 


CHAPTER XXIIi.—( Concluded.) 


RAPTURE, 


OWN the screw-stair I went in 
utter darkness; and having 
reached the stoue floor, I discerned 
the door and groped out the key- 
hole. With more caution, and 
less noise than upon the night 
before, I opened the door, and 
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stepped out into the thick brush- 


wood. It was almost as dark in 
this jungle. 
Having secured the door, I 


slowly pushed my way through 

the bushes, which soon became 

less dense. Then, with more ease, 
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but still under thick cover, I pur- 
sued in the track of the wood, 
keeping near its edge. 

At length, in the darkened air, 
about fifty yards away, the shafts 
of the marble temple rose like 
phantoms before me, seen through 
the trunks of the old trees. Every- 
thing favoured my enterprise. I 
had effectually mystified my ser- 
vant and the people of the Dragon 
Volant, and so dark was the night, 
that even had I alarmed the sus- 
picions of all the tenants of the 
inn, I might safely defy their 
united curiosity, though posted at 
every window of the house. 

Through the trunks, over the 
roots of the old trees, I reached 
the appointed place of observation. 
I laid my treasure, in its leathern 
case, in the embrasure, and lean- 
ing my arms upon it, looked 
steadily in the direction of the 
chiteau. The outline of the 
building was scarcely discernible, 
blending dimly, as it did, with the 
sky. No light in any window was 
visible. I was plainly to wait; 
but for how long? 

Leaning on my box of treasure, 
gazing toward the massive shadow 
that represented the chateau, in 
the midst of my ardent and elated 
longings, there came upon me an 
odd thought, which you will think 
might well have struck me long 
before. It seemed on a sudden, 
as it came, that the darkness 
deepened, and a chill stole into 
the air, around me. 

Suppose I were to disappear 
finally, like those other men whose 
stories I had listened to! Had I 
not been at all the pains that 
mortal could, to obliterate every 
trace of my real proceedings, and 
to mislead every one to whom I 
spoke as to the direction in which 
I had gone ? 

This icy, snake-like thought 
stole through my mind, and was 
gone. 
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It was with me the full- 
blooded season of youth, con- 
scious strength, rashness, passion, 
pursuit, the adventure! Here 
were a pair of double-barrelled 
pistols, four lives in my hands? 
What could possibly happen? 
The Count—except for the sake 
of my dulcinea—what was it to me 
whether the old coward whom I 
had seen, in an ague of terror 
before the brawling Colonel, in- 
terposed or not? I was assum- 
ing the worst that could happen. 
But with an ally so clever and 
courageous as my beautiful Coun- 
tess, could any such misadventure 
befall? Bah! I laughed at all 
such fancies. 

As I thus communed with my- 
self, the signal light sprang up. 
The rose-coloured light, couleur de 
rose, emblem of sanguine hope, 
and the dawn ofa happy day. # 

Clear, soft, and steady, glowed 
the light from the window. The 
stone shafts showed black against 
it. Murmuring words of pas- 
sionate love as I gazed upon the 
signal, I grasped my strong box 
under my arm, and with rapid 
strides approached the Chateau 
de la Carque. No sign of light 
or life, no human voice, no tread 
of foot, no bark of dog, indicated 
a chance of interruption. A blind 
was down; and as I came close to 
the tall window, I found that half 
a dozen steps led up to it, and 
that a large lattice, answering for 
a door, lay open. 

A shadow from within fell upon 
the blind; it was drawn aside, 
and as I ascended the steps, a 
soft voice murmured—‘ Richard, 
dearest Richard, come, oh! come; 
how I have longed for this mo- 
ment!’ 

Never did she look so beautiful. 
My love rose to passionate enthu- 
siasm. I only wished there were 
some real danger in the adventure 
worthy of such a creature. When 
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the first tumultuous greeting was 
over, she made me sit beside her 
-on a sofa. There we talked for a 
minute or two. She told me that 
the Count had gone, and was by 
that time more than a mile on his 
way, with the funeral, to Pére la 
Chaise. Here were her diamonds. 
She exhibited, hastily, an open 
casket containing a profusion of 
the largest brilliants. 

‘ What is this? she asked ? 

‘A box containing money to the 
amount of thirty thousand pounds,’ 
I answered. 

‘ What! all that money? she 
exclaimed. 

* Every sous.’ 

‘Was it not unnecessary to 
bring so much, seeing all these,’ 
she said, touching her diamonds. 
‘It would have been kind of 
you, to allow me to provide for 
both for a time, at least. It 
would have made me happier 
even than I am.’ 7 

‘ Dearest, generous angel !’ 
Such was my extravagant decla- 
mation. ‘ You forget that it may 
be necessary, for a long time, to 
observe silence as to where we are, 
and impossible to communicate 
safely with any one.’ 

* You have then here this great 
sum—are you certain; have you 
counted it?” 

* Yes, certainly; I received it 
to-day,’ I answered, perhaps show- 
ing a little surprise in my face. 
* I counted it, of course, on draw- 
ing it from my bankers.’ 

‘It makes me feel'a little ner- 
vous, travelling with so much 
money; but these jewels make as 
great a danger; that can add but 
little to it. Place them side by 
side; you shall take off your 
great coat when we are ready to 
go, and with it manage to conceal 
these boxes. I should not like 
the drivers ‘to suspect that we 
were conveying such a treasure. 
I must ask you now to close the 
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curtains of that window, and bar 
the shutters.’ 

I had hardly done this when a 
knock was heard at the room-door. 

‘ I know who this is,’ she said, 
in a whisper to me. 

I saw that she was not alarmed. 
She went softly to the door, and 
a whispered conversation for a 
minute followed. 

‘ My trusty maid, who is coming 
with us. She says we cannot 
safely go sooner than in ten 
minutes. She is bringing seme 
coffee to the next room.’ 

She opened the door and looked 
in. 

‘I must tell her not to take too 
much luggage. She is so odd! 
Don’t follow—stay where you are 
— it is better that she should not 
see you.’ 

She left the room with a gesture 
of caution. 

A change had come over the 
manner of this beautiful woman. 
For the last few minutes a shadow 
had been stealing over her, an air 
of abstraction, a look bordering on 
suspicion. Why was she pale? Why 
had there come that dark look in 
her eyes? Why had her very 
voice become changed? Had any- 
thing gone suddenly wrong? Did 
some danger threaten ? 

This doubt, however, speedily 
quieted itself. If there had been 
anything of the kind, she would, 
of course, have told me. It was 
only natural that, as the crisis ap- 
proached, she should become more 
and more nervous. She did not 
return quite so soon as I had ex- 
pected. To a man in my situation 
absolute quietude is next to im- 
possible. I moved restlessly about 
the room.. It was a small one. 
There was a door at the other 
end. I opened it, rashly enough. 
I listened, it was perfectly silent. 
I was in an excited, eager state, 
and every faculty engrossed about 
what was coming, and in so far 
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detached from the immediate 
present. I can’t account, in any 
other way, for my having done 
so many foolish things that night, 
for I was, naturally, by no means 
deficient in cunning. About the 
most stupid of those was, that 
instead of immediately closing 
that door, which I never ought 
to have opened, I actually took 
a candle and walked into the 
room. 

There I made, quite unexpect- 
edly, a rather startling disco- 
very. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A CUP OF COFFEE. 


The room was carpetless. On 
the floor were a quantity of shav- 
ings, and some score of bricks. 
Beyond these, on a narrow table, 
lay an object, which I could hardly 
believe I saw aright. 

I approached and drew from it 
a sheet which had very slightly 
disguised its shape. There was 
no mistake about it. It was a 
coffin ; and on the lid was a plate, 
with the inscription in French : 


PIERRE DE LA ROCHE ST. AMANO. 


Acte pE XXIII ans. 


I drew back with a double 
shock. So, then, the funeral after 
all had not yet left! Here lay 
the body. I had been deceived. 
This no doubt accounted for the 
embarrassment so manifest in the 
Countess’s manner. She would 
have done more wisely had she 
told me the true state of the case. 

I drew back from this melan- 
choly room, and closed the door. 
Her distrust of me was the worst 
rashness she could have committed. 
There is nothing more dangerous 
than misapplied caution. In en- 
tire ignorance of the fact I had 
entered the room, and there I 
might have lighted upor some 
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of the very persons it was our 
special anxiety that I should 
avoid. 

These reflections were inter- 
rupted, almost as soon as begun, 
by the return of the Countess de 
St. Alyre. I saw ata glance that 
she detected in my face some evi- 
dence of what had happened, for 
she threw a hasty look towards 
the door. 

‘Have you seen anything — 
anything to disturb you, dear 
Richard? Have you been out of 
this room ?” 

I answered promptly, ‘ Yes, and 
told her frankly what had hap- 
pened. 

‘Well, I did not like to make 
you more uneasy than necessary. 
Besides, it is disgusting and hor- 
rible. The body is there ; but the 
Count had departed a quarter of 
an hour before I lighted the 
coloured lamp, and prepared to 
receive you. The body did not 
arrive till eight or ten minutes 
after he had set out. He was 
afraid lest the people at Pére la 
Chaise should suppose that the 
funetal was postponed. He knew 
that the remains of poor Pierre 
would certainly reach this to-night 
although an unexpected delay has 
occurred; and there are reasons 
why he wishes the funeral com- 
pleted before to-morrow. The 
hearse with the body must leave 
this in ten minutes. So soon as 
it is gone, we shall be free to set 
out upon our wild and -happy 
journey. The horses are to, the 
carriage in the porte-cochére. As 
for this funeste horror (she shud- 
dered very prettily), let us think 
of it no more.’ 

She bolted the door of commu- 
nication ; and when she turned, it 
was with such a pretty penitence in 
her face and attitude, that I was 
ready to throw myself at her 
feet. 

‘ It is the last time,’ she said, in 











a sweet sad little pleading, ‘I 
shall ever practise a deception on 
my brave and beautiful Richard— 
my hero? Am I forgiven.’ 

Here was another scene of pas- 
sionate effusion, and lovers’ rap- 
tures and declamations, but only 
murmured, lest the ears of lis- 
teners should be busy. 

At length, on a sudden, she 
raised her hand, as if to prevent 
my stirring, her eyes fixed on 
me, and her ear toward the 
door of the room in which the 
coffin was placed, and remained 
breathless in that attitude for a 
few moments. Then, with a little 
nod towards me, she moved on 
tip-toe to the door, and lis- 
tened, extending her hand back- 
ward as if to warn me against 
advancing; and, after a little 
time, she returned, still on tip-toe, 
and whispered to me, ‘They are 
removing the coffin—come with 
me.’ 

I accompanied her into the 
room from which her maid, as she 
told me, had spoken to her. Coffee 
and some old china cups, which 
appeared to me quite beautiful, 
stood on a silver tray; and some 
liqueur glasses, with a flask, which 
turned out to be noyeau, on a 
salver beside it. 

‘I shall attend you. I’m to be 
your servant here; I am to have 
my own way; I shall not think 
myself forgiven by my darling if 
he refuses to indulge me in any- 
thing.’ 

She filled a cup with coffee, and 
handed it to me with her left 
hand, her right arm she fondly 
passed over my shoulder, and with 
her fingers through my curls 
caressingly, she whispered, ‘ Take 
this ; I shall take some just now.’ 

It was excellent; and when I 
had done she handed me the 
liqueur, which I also drank. 

‘Come back, dearest, to the 
next room,’ she said. ‘ By this 
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time those terrible people must 
have gone away, and we shall be 
safer there, for the present, than 
here.’ 

‘ You shall direct, and I obey; 
you shall command me not only 
now, but always, and in all things, 
my beautiful queen!’ I murmured. 

My heroics were unconsciously, 
I daresay, founded upon my ideal 
of the French school of love- 
making. I am, even now, ashamed 
as I recall the bombast to which I 
treated the Countess de St. Alyre. 

‘ There, you shall have another 
miniature glass—a fairy glass—of 
noyeau,’ she said, gaily. In this 
volatile creature; the funereal gloom 
of the moment before, and the 
suspense of an adventure on which 
all her future was staked, dis- 
appeared in a moment. She ran 
and returned with another tiny 
glass, which, with an eloquent 
or tender little speech, I placed to 
my lips and sipped. 

I kissed her hand, I kissed her 
lips, I gazed in her beautiful eyes, 
and kissed her again unresisting. 

* You call me Richard, by what 
name am I to call my beautiful 
divinity ? I asked. 

‘ You call me Eugenie, it is my 
name. Let us be quite real; that 
is, if you love as entirely as I do.’ 

‘ Eugenie!’ I exclaimed, and 
broke into a new rapture upon the 
name. 

It ended by my telling her how 
impatient I was to set out upon 
our journey; and, as I spoke, 
suddenly an odd sensation over- 
came me. It was not in the 
slightest degree like faintness. I 
can find no phrase to describe it, 
but a sudden constraint of the 
brain; it was as if the membrane 
in which it lies, if there be such 
a thing, contracted, and became 
inflexible. 

‘Dear Richard! what is the 
matter?’ she exclaimed, with 
terror in her looks. ‘Good 
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heavens! are you ill. I conjure 
you, sit down; sit in this chair.’ 
She almost forced me into one; I 
was in no condition to offer the 
least resistance. I recognized but 
too truly the sensations that su- 
pervened. I was lying back in 
the chair in which I sat without 
the power, by this time, of utter- 
ing a syllable, of closing my eye- 
lids, of moving my eyes, of 
stirring a muscle. I had in a few 
seconds glided into precisely the 
state in which I had passed so 
many appalling hours when ap- 
proaching Paris, in my night-drive 
with the Marquis d’Harmonville. 

Great and loud was the lady’s 
agony. She seemed to have lost 
all sense of fear. She called me 
by my name, shook me by the 
shoulder, raised my arm and let it 
fall, all the time imploring of me, 
in distracting sentences, to make 
the slightest sign of life, and 
vowing that if I did not, she 
would make away with herself. 

These ejaculations, after a 
minute or two, suddenly sub- 
sided. The lady was perfectly 
silent and cool. In a very 
business-like way she took a 
candle and stood before me, pale 
indeed, very pale, but with 
an expression only of intense 
scrutiny with a dash of horror in 
it. She moved the candle before 
my eyes slowly, evidently watching 
the effect. She then set it down, 
and rang a hand-bell two or three 
times sharply. She placed the 
two cases (I mean hers containing 
the jewels) and my strong box, 
side by side on the table; and I 
saw her carefully lock the door 
that gave access to the room in 
which I had just now sipped my 
coffee. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOPE. 


She had scarcely set down my 
heavy box, which she seemed to 
have considerable difficulty in 
raising, on the table, when the 
door of the room in which I had 
seen the coffin, opened, and a 
sinister and unexpected apparition 
entered. 

It was the Count de St. Alyre, 
who had been, as I have told you, 
reported to me to be, for some 
considerable time, on his way to 
Pére la Chaise. He stood before 
me for a moment, with the frame 
of the doorway and a background 
of darkness enclosing him, like a 
portrait. His slight, mean, figure 
was draped in the deepest mourn- 
ing. He had a pair of black 
gloves in his hand, and his hat 
with crape round it. 

When he was not speaking his 
face showed signs of agitation ; 
his mouth was puckering and 
working. He looked damnably 
wicked and frightened. 

‘Well, my dear Eugenie? 
Well, child—eh? Well, it all goes 
admirably ?” 

* Yes,’ she answered, in a low 
hard tone. ‘ But you and Planard 
should not have left that door 
open. 

This she said sternly. ‘He 
went in there and looked about 
wherever he liked; it was for- 
tunate he did not move aside the 
lid of the coffin.’ 

‘ Planard should have seen to 
that, said the Count, sharply. 
* Ma foi! I can’t be everywhere!’ 
He advanced half-a-dozen quick 
short steps into the room toward 
me, and placed his glasses to his 
eyes. 


‘Monsieur Beckett,’ he cried 


sharply, two or three times, ‘ Hi! 
don’t you know me?” 
He approached and peered more 














closely in my face; raised my 
hand and shook it, calling me 
again, then let it drop, and said— 
‘It has set in admirably, my 
pretty mignonne. When did it 
commence ?” 

The Countess came and stood 
beside him, and looked at me 
steadily for some seconds. 

You can’t conceive the effect of 
the silent gaze of those two pairs 
of evil eyes. 

The lady glanced to where, I 
recollected, the mantel-piece stood, 
and upon it a clock, the regular 
click of which I sharply heard. 

‘ Four—five—six minutes and 
a half,’ she said slowly, in a cold 
hard way. 

‘Brava! Bravissima! my beau- 
tiful queen! my little Venus! 
my Joan of Arc! my heroine! 
my paragon of women!’ 

He was gloating on me with an 
odious curiosity, smiling, as he 
groped backward with his thin 
brown fingers to find the lady’s 
hand; but she, not (I ‘dare say) 
caring for his caresses, drew back 
a little. 

*‘ Come, ma chére, let us count 
these things. What is it? Pocket- 
book? Or—or—what? 

‘It is that!’ said the lady, 
pointing with a look of disgust to 
the box, which lay in its leather 
case on the table. 

‘Oh! Let us see—let us count 
—let us see,’ he said, as he was 
unbuckling ,the straps with his 
tremulous fingers. ‘ We must count 
them—we must see to it. I have 


pencil and pocket-book—but— 
where’s the key? See this cursed 
lock! My ! What is it? 





Where’s the key ?” 

He was standing before the 
Countess, shuffling his feet, with 
his hands extended and all his 
fingers quivering. 

‘I have not got it; how could 
I? It is in his pocket, of course,’ 
said the lady. 
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In another instant the fingers 
of the old miscreant were in my 
pockets: he plucked out every- 
thing they contained, and some 
keys among the rest. 

I lay in precisely the state in 
which I had been during my drive 


with the Marquis to Paris. This 
wretch I knew was about to rob 
me. The whole drama, and the 
Countess’s réle in it, I could not 
yet comprehend. I could not be 
sure—so much more presence of 
mind and histrionic resource 
have women than fall to the lot 
of our clumsy sex—whether the 
return of the Count was not, in 
truth, a surprise to her; and this 
scrutiny of the contents of my 
strong box, an extempore under- 
taking of the Count’s. But it was 
clearing more and more every 
moment; and I was destined, very 
soon, to comprehend minutely my 
appalling situation. 

I had not the power of turn- 
ing my eyes this way or that, 
the smallest fraction of a hair’s 
breadth. But let any one, placed 
as I was at the end of a room, 
ascertain for himself by experi- 
ment how wide is the field of 
sight, without the slightest altera- 
tion in the line of vision, he will 
find that it takes in the entire 
breadth of a large room, and that 
up to a very short distance before 
him; and imperfectly, by a re- 
fraction, I believe, in the eye 
itself, to a point very near indeed. 
Next to nothing that passed in 
the room, therefore, was hidden 
from me. 

The old man had by this time 
found the key. The leather case 
was open. The box, cramped 
round with iron, was next un- 
locked. He turned out its con- 
tents upon the table. 

‘ Rouleaux of a hundred na- 
poleons each. One, two, three. 
Yes, quick. Write down a thou- 
sand napoleons. One, two; yes, 
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right. Another thousand, write!’ 
And so, on and on till the gold 
was rapidly counted. Then came 
the notes. 

‘Ten thousand francs. Write! 
Ten thousand francs again: is it 
written? Another ten thousand 
francs: is it down? Smaller notes 


would have been better. They 
should have been smaller. These 
are horribly embarrassing. Bolt 


that door again; Planard would 
become unreasonable if he knew 
the amount. Why did you not 
tell him to get it in smaller 
notes? No matter now—go on— 
it can’t be helped—write—another 
ten thousand francs—another— 
another.” And so on, till my 
treasure was counted out, before 
my face, while I saw and heard 
all that passed with the sharpest 
distinctness, and my mental per- 
ceptions were horribly vivid. But 
in all other respects I was dead. 

He had replaced in the box 
every note and rouleau as he 
counted it, and now having ascer- 
tained the sum-total he locked it, 
replaced it, very methodically, in 
its cover, opened a buffet in the 
wainscoting, and, having placed 
the Countess’s jewel-case and my 
strong box in it, he locked it; and 
immediately on completing these 
arrangements he began to com- 
plain, with fresh acrimony and 
maledictions of Planard’s delay. 

He unbolted the door, looked 
in the dark room beyond, and 
listened. He closed the door 
again, and returned. The old 
man was in a fever of suspense. 

‘I have kept ten thousand 
francs for Planard,’ said the 
Count, touching his waistcoat 
pocket. 

‘ Will that satisfy him?’ asked 
the lady. 

‘ Why—curse him!’ screamed 
the Count. ‘Has he no conscience ? 
‘Tl swear to him it’s half the 
entire thing.’ 
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He and the lady again came 
and looked at me anxiously for 
awhile, in silence; and then the 
old Count began to grumble again 
about Planard, and to compare 
his watch with the clock. The 
lady seemed less impatient; she 
sat no longer looking at me but 
across the room, so that her 
profile was toward me—and 
strangely changed, dark and 
witch-like it looked. My last 
hope died as I beheld that jaded 
face from which the mask had 
dropped. I was certain that they 
intended to crown their robbery 
by murder. Why did they not 
despatch me at once? What 
object could there be in post- 
poning the catastrophe which 
would expedite their own safety. 
I cannot recall, even to myself, 
adequately the horrors unutter- 
able that I underwent. You must 
suppose a real night-mare — I 
mean a nightmare in which the 
objects and the danger are real, and 
the spell of corporal death ap- 
pears to be protractable at the 
pleasure of the persons who pre- 
side at your unearthly torments. 
I could have no doubt as to the 
cause of the state in which I 
was. 

In this agony, to which I could 
not give the slightest expression, 
I saw the door of the room where 
the coffin had been, open slowly, 
and the Marquis d’Harmonville 
entered the room. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
DESPAIR. 


A moment’s hope, hope violent 
and fluctuating, hope that was 
nearly torture, and then came a 
dialogue, and with it the terrors 
of despair. 

‘Thank heaven, Planard, you 
have come at last,’ said the Count, 
taking him, with both hands, by 

















the arm and clinging to it, and 
drawing him toward me. ‘See, 
look at him. It has all gone 
sweetly, sweetly, sweetly up to 
this. Shall I hold the candle for 
you?” 

My friend d’Harmonville, Pla- 
nard, whatever he was, came to 
me, pulling off his gloves, which 
he popped into his pocket. 

‘The candle, a little this way,’ 
he said, and stooping over me he 
looked earnestly in my face. He 
touched my forehead, drew his 
hand across it, and then looked in 
my eyes for a time. 

‘Well, doctor, what do you 
think ? whispered the Count. 

‘How much did you give him” 
said the Marquis, thus suddenly 
stunted down to a doctor. 

‘Seventy drops,’ said the lady. 

‘In the hot coffee ?’ 

‘Yes; sixty in a hot cup of 
coffee and ten in the liqueur.’ 

Her voice, low and hard, seemed 
to me to tremble a little. It takes 
a long course of guilt to subjugate 
nature completely, and prevent 
those exterior signs of agitation 
that outlive all good. 

The doctor, however, was treat- 
ing me as coolly as he might a 
subject which he was about to 
place on the dissecting-table for 
a lecture. 

He looked into my eyes again 
for awhile, took my wrist, and ap- 
plied his fingers to the pulse. 

‘ That action suspended,’ he said 
to himself. 

Then again he placed something 
that, for the moment I saw it, 
looked like a },iece of gold-beater’s 
leaf, to my lips, holding his head 
so far that his own breathing 
could not affect it. 

‘ Yes,’ he said in soliloquy, very 
low. 

Then he plucked my sbhirt- 
breast open’and applied the ste- 
thoscope, shifted it from point to 
point, listened with his ear to its 
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end, as if for a very far off sound, 
raised his head, and said, in like 
manner, softly to himself, ‘ All 
appreciable action of the lungs 
has subsided.’ 

Then turning from the sound, 
as I conjectured, he said, 

‘Seventy drops, allowing ten 
for waste, ought to hold him fast 
for six hours and a half—that is 
ample. The experiment I tried 
in the carriage was only thirty 
drops, and showed a highly sensi- 
tive brain. It would not do to 
kill him, you know. You are cer- 
tain you did not exceed seventy ? 

‘ Perfectly,’ said the lady. 

‘If he were to die the evapora- 
tion would be arrested, and foreign 
matter, some of it poisonous, 
would be found in the stomach, 
don’t you see? If you are doubt- 
ful, it would be well to use the 
stomach-pump.’ 

‘Dearest Eugenie, be frank, be 
frank, do be frank,’ urged the 
Count. 

‘Iam not doubtful, I am cer- 
tain,’ she answered. 

‘ How long ago, exactly? I told 
you to observe the time.’ 

‘I did; the minute-hand was 
exactly there, under the point of 
that Cupid’s foot.’ 

‘It will last, then, probably for 
seven hours. He will recover 
then; the evaporation will be 
complete, and not one particle of 
the fluid will remain in the sto- 
mach.’ 

It was reassuring, at all events, 
to hear that there was no inten- 
tion to murder me. No one who 
has not tried it knows the terror 
of the approach of death, when 
the mind is clear, the instincts of 
life unimpaired, and no excite- 
ment to disturb the appreciation 
of that entirely new horror. 

The nature and purpose of this 
tenderness was very, very peculiar, 
and as yet I had not a suspicion 
of it. 
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‘You leave France, I suppose ?’ 
said the ex-Marquis. 

‘Yes, certainly, to-morrow,’ an- 
swered the Count. 

‘ And where do you mean to go?” 

‘That I have not yet settled, 
he answered quickly. 

‘ You won’t tell a friend, eh ?’ 

‘I can’t till Iknow. This has 
turned out an unprofitable affair.’ 

‘We shall settle that by-and- 
by.’ 

‘It is time we should get him 
lying down, eh?’ said the Count, 
indicating me with one finger. 

‘Yes, we must proceed rapidly 
now. Are his night-shirt and 
nightcap—you understand—here ?” 

‘ All ready,’ said the Count. 

‘Now, madame,’ said the doc- 
tor, turning to the lady, and 
making her, in spite of the emer- 
gency, a bow, ‘it is time you 
should retire.’ 

The lady passed into the room, 
in which I had taken my cup of 
treacherous coffee, and I saw her 
no more. 

The Count took a candle, and 
passed through the door at the 
further end of the room, return- 
ing with a roll of linen in his 
hand. He bolted first one door, 
then the other. 

They now, in silence, proceeded 
to undress me rapidly. They 
were not many minutes in accom- 
plishing this. What the doctor 
had termed my night-shirt, a long 
garment which reached below my 
feet, was now on, and a cap, that 
resembled a female nightcap more 
than anything I had ever seen 
upon a male head, was fitted 
upon mine, and tied under my 
chin. 

And now, I thought, I shall be 
laid in a bed, to recover how I 
can, and, in the meantime, the 
conspirators will have escaped 
with their booty, and pursuit be 
in vain. 

This was my best hope at the 
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time; but it was soon clear that 
their plans were very different. 

The Count and Planard now 
went, together, into the room that 
lay straight before me. I heard 
them talking low, and a sound of 
shuffling feet; then along rumble ; 
it suddenly stopped; it recom- 
menced; it continued; side by 
side they came in at the door, 
their backs toward me. They 
were dragging something along 
the floor that made a continued 
boom and rumble, but they inter- 
posed between me and it, so that 
I could not see it until they had 
dragged it almost beside me; and 
then, merciful heaven! I saw it 
plainly enough. It was the coffin 
I had seen in the next room. It 
lay now flat on the floor, its edge 
against the chair in which I sat. 
Planard removed the lid. The 
coffin was empty. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XXVI. AND LAST. 
CATASTROPHE. 


‘Those seem to be good horses, 
and we change on the way,’ said 
Planard. ‘You give the men a 
napoleon or two; we must do it 
within three hours and a quarter. 
Now, come; I’ll lift him, upright, 
so as to place his feet in their 
proper berth, and you must keep 
them together, and draw the white 
shirt well down over them.’ 

In another moment I was placed, 
as he described, sustained in Pla- 
nard’s arms, standing at the foot 
of the coffin, and so lowered back- 
ward, gradually, till I lay my 
length init. Then the man, whom 
he called Planard, stretched my 
arms by my sides, and carefully 
arranged the frills at my breast, 
and the folds of the shroud, and 
after that, taking his stand at the 
foot of the coffin, made a survey, 
which seemed to satisfy him. 

The Count, who was very me- 




















thodical, took my clothes, which 
had just been removed, folded 
them rapidly together and locked 
them up, as I afterwards heard, 
in one of the three presses which 
opened by doors in the panel. 

I now understood their frightful 
plan. This coffin had been pre- 
pared for me; the funeral of St. 
Amand was a sham to mislead in- 
quiry; I had myself given the 
order at Pere la Chaise, signed it, 
and paid the fees for the inter- 
ment of the fictitious Pierre de St. 
Amand, whose place I was to take, 
to lie in his coffin, with his name 
on the plate above my breast, and 
with a ton of clay packed down 
upon me; to waken from this 
catalepsy, after I had been for 
hours in the grave, there to perish 
by a death the most horrible that 
imagination can conceive. 

If, hereafter, by any caprice of 
curiosity or suspicion, the coffin 
should be exhumed, and the body 
it enclosed examined, no chemistry 
could detect a trace of poison, nor 
the most cautious examination the 
slightest mark of violence. 

I had myself been at the ut- 
most pains to mystify inquiry, 
should my disappearance excite 
surmises, and had even written to 
my few correspondents in England 
to tell them that they were not to 
look for a letter from me for three 
weeks at least. 

In the moment of my guilty 
elation death had caught me, and 
there was no escape. I tried to 
pray to God in my unearthly 
panic, but only thoughts of terror, 
judgment, and eternal anguish, 
crossed the distraction of my im- 
mediate doom. 

I must not try to recall what is 
indeed indescribable—the multi- 
form horrors of my own thoughts. 
I will relate, simply, what befell, 
every detail of which remains 
sharp in my memory as if cut in 
steel. 
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‘The undertaker’s men are in 
the hall,’ said the Count. 

‘They must not come till this 
is fixed,’ answered Planard. ‘Be 
good enough to take hold of the 
lower part while I take this end.’ 
I was not left long to conjecture 
what was coming, for in a few 
seconds more something slid across, 
a few inches above my face, and 
entirely excluded the light, and 
muffled sound, so that nothing 
that was not very distinct reached 
my ears henceforward; but very 
distinctly came the working of a 
turnscrew, and the crunching home 
of screws in succession. Than 
these vulgar sounds, no doom 
spoken in thunder could have been 
more tremendous. 

The rest I must relate, not as it 
then reached my ears, which was 
too imperfectly and interruptedly 
to supply a connected narrative, 
but as it was afterwards told me 
by other people. 

The coffin-lid being screwed 
down, the two gentlemen arranged 
the room, and adjusted the coffin 
so that it lay perfectly straight 
along the boards, the Count being 
specially anxious that there should 
be no appearance of hurry or dis- 
order in the room, which might 
have suggested remark and con- 
jecture. 

When this was done, Doctor 
Planard said he would go to the 
hall to summon the men who 
were to carry the coffin out and 
place it in the hearse. The Count 
pulled on his black gloves, and 
held his white handkerchief in his 
hand, a very impressive chief- 
mourner. He stood a little be- 
hind the head of the coffin, await- 
ing the arrival of the persons who 
accompanied Planard, and whose 
fast steps he soon heard approach- 
ing. 

Planard came first. He entered 
the room through the apartment 
in which the coffin had been ori- 
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ginally placed. His manner was 
changed; there was something of 
a swagger in it. 

‘Monsieur le Comte,’ he said, 
as he strode through the door, 
followed by half-a-dozen persons. 
‘I am sorry to have to announce 
to you a most unseasonable 
interruption. Here is Monsieur 
Carmaignac, a gentleman holding 
an office in the police depart- 
ment, who says that informa- 
tion to the effect that large quan- 
tities of smuggled English and 
other goods have been distributed 
in this neighbourhood, and that a 
portion of them is concealed in 
your house. I have ventured to 
assure him, of my own knowledge, 
that nothing can be more false than 
that information, and that you 
would be only too happy to throw 
open for his inspection, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, every room, closet, 
and cupboard in your house.’ 

‘ Most assuredly,’ exclaimed the 
Count, with a stout voice, but a 
very white face. ‘Thank you, my 
good friend, for having anticipated 
me. I will place my house and 
keys at his disposal, for the pur- 
pose of his scrutiny, so soon as he 
is good evough to inform me, of 
what spétfic contraband goods he 
comes in search.’ 

‘The Count de St. Alyre will 
pardon me,’ answered Carmaignac, 
a little dryly. ‘I am forbidden by 
my instructions to make that dis- 
closure ; and that Iam instructed 
to make a general search, this 
warrant will sufficiently apprise 
Monsieur the Count.’ 

‘Monsieur Carmaignac, may I 
hope,’ interposed Planard, ‘that 
you will permit the Count de St. 
Alyre to attend the funeral of his 
kinsman, who lies here, as you see’ 
—(he pointed to the plate upon the 
coffin)—‘ and to convey whom to 
Pére la Chaise, a hearse waits at 
this moment at the door.’ 

‘ That, I regret to say, I cannot 
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permit. My instructions are pre- 
cise ; but the delay, I trust, will be 
but trifling. Monsieur the Count 
will not suppose for a moment that 
I suspect him; but we have a 
duty to perform, and I must act 
as if Idid. When I am ordered to 
search, I search; things are some- 
times hid in such bizarre places. 
I can’t say, for instance, what that 
coffin may contain.’ 

‘The body of my kinsman, 
Monsieur Pierre de St. Amand,’ 
answered the Count, loftily. 

‘Oh! then you’ve seen him? 

‘Seen him? Often, too often!’ 
The Count was evidently a good 
deal moved. 

‘I mean the body ? 

The Count stole a quick glance 
at Planard. 

*‘N—no, monsieur—that is, I 
mean, only fora moment.’ Another 
quick glance at Planard. 

* But quite long enough, I fancy, 
to recognize him ? insinuated that 
gentleman. 

‘ Of course—of course ; instantly 
—perfectly. What! Pierre de St. 
Amand? Not know him at a 
glance? No, no, poor fellow, I 
know him too well for that.’ 

‘ The things I am in search of,’ 
said Monsieur Carmaignac, ‘would 
fit in a narrow compass—servants 
are so ingenious sometimes. Let 
us raise the lid.’ 

-* Pardon me, monsieur,’ said the 
Count, peremptorily, advancing to 
the side of the coffin, and extending 
his arm across it. ‘I cannot ‘per- 
mit that indignity—that desecra- 
tion.’ 

‘There shall be none, sir,— 
simply the raising of the lid; 
you shall remain in the room. If 
it should prove as we all hope, you 
shall have the pleasure of one other 
look, really the last, upon your 
beloved kinsman.’ 

* But, sir, I can’t.’ 

‘ But, monsieur, I must.’ 

‘But, besides, the thing, the 




















turnscrew, broke when the last 
screw was turned; and I give you 
my sacred honour, there is nothing 
but the body in this coffin.’ 

‘Of course, monsievr the Count 
believes all that; but he does not 
know so well as I the legerde- 
main in use among servants, who 
are accustomed to smuggling. 
Here, Philippe, you must take off 
the lid of that coffin.’ 

The Count protested; but Phi- 
lippe—a man with a bald head, 
and a smirched face, looking like 
a working blacksmith—placed on 
the floor a leather bag of tools, 
from which, having looked at the 
coffin, and picked with his nail at 
the screw-heads, he selected a turn- 
screw, and, with a few deft twirls 
at each of the screws, they stood up 
like little rows of mushrooms, and 
the lid was raised. I saw the 
light, of which I thought I had 
seen my last, once more; but the 
axis of vision remained fixed. As 
I was reduced to the cataleptic 
state in a position nearly perpen- 
dicular, and looking straight before 
me I continued looking straight 
before me, and thus my gaze was 
now fixed upon the ceiling. Isaw 
the face of Carmaignac leaning over 
me with a curious frown. It seemed 
to me that there was no recog- 
nition in his eyes. Oh, heaven! 
that I could have uttered were it 
but one cry! I saw the dark, 
mean mask of the little Count 
suspiciously staring down at me 
from the other side; the face of 
the pseudo-marquis also peering at 
me, but not so full in the line of 
vision; there were other faces 
also. 

*I see, I see,’ said Carmaignac, 
withdrawing. ‘Nothing of the kind 
there.’ 

‘You will be good enough to 
direct your man to re-adjust the lid 
of the coffin, and to fix the screws,’ 
said the Count, taking courage; 
‘and —and—really the funeral 
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must proceed. It is not fair to the 
people who have but moderate fees 
for night-work, to keep them hour 
after hour beyond the time.’ 

‘Count de St. Alyre, you shall 
go in a very few minutes. I will 
direct, just now, all about the 
coffin.’ 

The Count looked toward the 
door, and there saw a gendarme; 
and two or three more grave and 
stalwart specimens of the same 
force were also in the room. The 
Count was very uncomfortably ex- 
cited; it was growing insupport- 
able. 

‘As this gentleman makes a 
difficulty about my attending the 
obsequies of my kinsman, I will 
ask you, Planard, to accompany 
the funeral in my stead.’ 

‘In a few minutes,’ answered 
the incorrigible Carmaignac. ‘I 
must first trouble you for the key 
that opens that press.’ 

He pointed direct at the press, 
in which the clothes had just been 
locked up. 

‘I—I have no objection,’ said 
the Count—‘ none, of course ; only 
they have not been used for an 
age. I'll direct some one to look 
for the key.’ 

‘If you have not got it about 
you, it is quite unnecessary. Phi- 
lippe, try your skeleton-keys with 
that press. I want it opened. 
Whose clothes are these? in- 
quired Carmaignac when, the press 
having been opened, he took out 
the suit that had been placed there 
scarcely two minutes since. 

‘I can’t say,’ answered the 
Count. ‘I know nothing of the 
contents of that press. A roguish 
servant, named Lablais, whom I 
dismissed about a year ago, had 
the key. I have not seen it open 
for ten years or more. The clothes 
are probably his. 

‘ Here are visiting cards, see, 
and here a marked pocket-hand- 
kerchief—* R. B.” upon it. He 
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must have stolen them from a 
person named Beckett—R. Beckett. 
“Mr. Beckett, Berkley Square,” 
the card says; and, my faith! 
here’s a watch and a bunch of 
seals; one of them with the ini- 
tials “R.B.” upon it. That ser- 
vant, Lablais, must have been a 
consummate rogue!’ 

* So he was; you are right, sir.’ 

* It strikes me that he possibly 
stole these clothes,’ continued Car- 
maignac, ‘from the man in the 
coffin, who, in that case, would be 
Monsieur Beckett, and not Mon- 
sieur deSt.Amand. For, wonderful 
to relate, monsieur, the watch is 
still going! That man in the 
coffin, I believe is not dead, but 
simply drugged. And for having 
robbed and intended to murder 
him, I arrest you, Nicolas de la 
Marque, Count de St. Alyre.’ 

In another moment the old vil- 
lain was a prisoner. I heard his 
discordant voice break quaveringly 
into sudden vehemence and volu- 
bility ; now croaking—now shriek- 
ing, as he oscillated between pro- 
tests, threats, and impious appeals 
to the God who will ‘judge the 
secrets of men!’ And thus lying 
and raving, he was removed from 
the room, and placed in the same 
coach with his beautiful and 
abandoned accomplice, already ar- 
rested ; and, with two gens-d’armes 
sitting beside them, they were 
immediately driving at a rapid 
pace towards the Conciergerie. 

There were now added to the 
general chorus, two voices, very 
different in quality; one was that 
of the gasconading Colonel Gail- 
liarde, who had with difficulty 
been kept in the background up 
to this; the other was that of my 
jolly friend Whistlewick, who had 
come to identify me. 

I shall tell you, just now, how 
this project against my property 
and life, so ingenious and mon- 
strous, was exploded. I must first 
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say a word about myself. I was 
placed in a hot bath, under the di- 
rection of Planard, as consummate 
a Villain as any of the gang, but 
now thoroughly in the interests of 
the prosecution. Thence I was 
laid in a warm bed, the window 
of the room being open. These 
simple measures restored me in 
about three hours; I should other- 
wise, probably, have continued 
under the spell for nearly seven. 

The practices of these nefarious 
conspirators had been carried on 
with consummate skill and secrecy. 
Their dupes were led, as I was, to 
be themselves auxiliary to the 
mystery which made their own 
destruction both safe and certain. 

A search was, of course, insti- 
tuted. Graves were opened in Pére 
la Chaise. The bodies exhumed 
had lain there too long, and were 
too much decomposed to be recog- 
nized. One only was identified. 
The notice for the burial, in this 
particular case, had been signed, 
the order given, and the fees paid, 
by Gabriel Gaillarde, who was 
known to the official clerk, who had 
to transact with him this little fune- 
real business. The very trick, that 
had been arranged for me, had been 
successfully practised in his case. 
The person for whom the grave 
had been ordered, was purely fic- 
titious ; and Gabriel Gaillarde him- 
self filled the coffin, on the cover 
of which that false name was in- 
scribed as well as upon a tomb- 
stone over the grave. Possibly, 
the same honour, under my pseu- 
donym, may have been intended 
for me. 

The identification was curious. 
This Gabriel Gaillarde had had a 
bad fall from a run-away horse, 
about five years before his myste- 
rious disappearance. He had lost 
an eye and some teeth, in this 
accident, besides sustaining a frac- 
ture of the right leg, immediately 
above the ankle. He had kept the 












injuries to his face as profound 
a secret as he could. The result 
was, that the glass eye which had 
done duty for the one he had lost, 
remained in the socket, slightly 
displaced, of course, but recog- 
nizable by the ‘artist’ who had 
supplied it. 

More pointedly recognizable were 
the teeth, peculiar in workman- 
ship, which one of the ablest den- 
tists in Paris had himself adapted 
to the chasms, the cast of which, 
owing to peculiarities in the acci- 
dent, he happened to have pre- 
served. This cast precisely fitted 
the gold plate found in the mouth 
of the skull. The mark, also, above 
the ankie, in the bone, where it 
had re-united, corresponded ex- 
actly with the place where the 
fracture had knit in the limb of 
Gabriel Gaillarde. 

The Colonel, his younger bro- 
ther, had been furious about the 
disappearance of Gabriel, and still 
more so about that of his money, 
which he had long regarded as his 
proper keepsake, whenever death 
should remove his brother from 
the vexations of living. He had 
suspected for a long time, for cer- 
tain adroitly discovered reasons, 
that the Count de St. Alyre and 
the beautiful lady, his companion, 
countess, or whatever else she 
was, had pigeoned him. To this 
suspicion were added some others 
of a still darker kind ; but in their 
first shape, rather the exaggerated 
reflections of his fury, ready to 
* believe anything, than well-defined 
conjectures. 

At length an accident had placed 
the Colonel very nearly upon the 
right scent; a chance, possibly 
lucky for himself, had apprized 
: the scoundrel Planard that the 
conspirators—himself among the 
number—were in danger. The 

result was that he made terms for 
himself, became an informer, and 
concerted with the police this visit 
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made to the Chateau de la Carque, 
at the critical moment when every 
measure had been completed that 
was necessary to construct a per- 
fect case against his guilty accom- 
plices. 

I need not describe the minute 
industry or forethought with which 
the police agents collected all the 
details necessary to support the 
case. They had brought an able 
physician, who, even had Planard 
failed, would have supplied the 
necessary medical evidence. 

My trip to Paris, you will be- 
lieve, had not turned out quite so 
agreeably as I had anticipated. I 
was the principal witness for the 
prosecution in this cause célébre, 
with all the agrémens that attend 
that enviable position. Having 
had an escape, as my friend Whis- 
tlewick said, ‘with a squeak’ 
for my life, I innocently fancied 
that I should have been an object 
of considerable interest to Parisian 
society; but, a good deal to my 
mortification, I discovered that I 
was the object of a good-natured 
but contemptuous merriment. I 
was a balourd, a benét, un dne, and 
figured even in caricatures. I be- 
came a sort of public character, a 
dignity, 

*Unto which I was not born,’ 


and from which I fled as soon as 
I conveniently could, without even 
paying my friend the Marquis 
d’Harmonville a visit at his hos- 
pitable chateau. 

The Marquis escaped scot-free. 
His accomplice, the Count, was 
executed. The fair Eugenie, under 
extenuating circumstances—con- 
sisting, so far as I could discover 
of her good looks—got off for six 
years’ imprisonment. 

Colonel Gaillarde recovered some 
of his brother’s money, out of the 
not very affluent estate of the 
Count and soi-disant Countess. 
This, and the execution of the 
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Count, put him in high good- 
humour. So far from insisting on 
a hostile meeting, he shook me 
very graciously by the hand, told 
me that he looked upon the wound 
on his head, inflicted by the knob 
of my stick, as having been re- 
ceived in an honourable, though 
irregular duel, in which he had 
no disadvantage or unfairness to 
complain of. 

I think I have only two addi- 
tional details to mention. The 
bricks discovered in the room with 
the coffin, had been packed in it, 
in straw, to supply the weight of 
a dead body, and to prevent the 
suspicions and contradictions that 
might have been excited by the 
arrival of an empty coffin at the 
chateau. 

Secondly, the Countess’s magni- 
ficent brilliants were examined by 
a lapidary, and pronounced to be 
worth about five pounds, to a 
tragedy-queen, who happened to 
be in want of a suite of paste. 

The Countess had figured some 
years before as one of the cleverest 
actresses on the minor-stage of 
Paris, where she had been picked 
up by the Count and used as his 
principal accomplice. 

She it was who, admirably dis- 
guised, had rifled my papers in 
the carriage on my memorable 
night-journey to Paris. She also 
had figured as the interpreting 
magician at the palanquin at the 


ball at Versailles. So far as J 
was affected by that elaborate 
mystification it was intended to 
re-animate my interest, which, 
they feared, might flag in the 
beautiful Countess. It had its 
design and action upon other 
intended victims also: but of 
them there is, at present, no need 
to speak. The introduction of a 
real corpse—procured from a 
person who supplied the Parisian 
anatomists involved no real 
danger, while it heightened the 
mystery and kept the prophet 
alive in the gossip of the town 
and in the thoughts of the noodles 
with whom he had conferred. 

I divided ihe remainder of the 
summer and the autumn, between 
Switzerland and Italy. 

As the well-worn phrase goes, I 
was a sadder if not a wiser man. 
A great deal of the horrible im- 
pression left upon my mind was 
due, of course, to the mere action 
of nerves and brain. But serious 
feelings of another and deeper 
kind remained. My after life was 
ultimately formed by the shock I 
had then received. Those impres- 
sions led me—but not till after 
many years—to happier though 
not less serious thoughts; and I 
have deep reason to be thankful 
to the all-merciful Ruler of events, 
for an early and terrible lesson in 
the ways of sin. 
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ADY L. Now my dear Pocock, 
you must sit next me—Mrs. 
Antrobus on the other side. Dr: 
Hunter opposite. I have no lady 
to give Algernon Fox—where are 
you, Algernon ? 

Alg. Fox. Here, not placed like 
a bad horse in a race. 

Dr. Hunter. The unmarried are 
always heavily handicapped. 

Mr. Pocock, M.P. I don’t know 
that. When I took down Lady 
Whaler last week, I assure you 
I found myself heavily weighted. 
I am glad to see you have got 
your round table; nothing like it. 
We are ali like signatures to a 
round-robin—every one first, no 
one last. 

Lydia. Or in the corner. 

Mr. P. Iam going to dine to- 
day, Lady Linden—had no dinner 
yesterday. 

Lady L. Why you told me you 
had been at a great state dinner 
at the McMammons. 

Mr. P. Had been, yes; but 
didn’t dine. I never before saw 
stinginess and state so cleverly 
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united. 
banquets. 

Lydia. Tell us all about it, do. 
I didn’t think you knew people of 
that kind. 

Mr. P. Well, the truth is, I 
didn’t know them—they knew me. 

Lady L. A curious distinction ; 
you don’t know people, and yet 
you eat their dinners. 

Mr. P. My dear Lady Linden, 
that is a very old story. We 
worldlings do worse things than 
that. There is such a thing as 
giving a ball in another person’s 
house, with whom you are un- 
acquainted; why not eat their 
dinners as well? But you should 
have seen the McMammons—a 
timid, bashful pair, with imploring 
faces, in which was written ‘ We 
have done everything that we 
could think of to please; if there 
is anything else you could sug- 
gest’—I believe if they thought 
that such was the desire of any 
guest, they would have had a 
hundred pound note neatly folded 
in his napkin to take home. They 
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It was like the stage 
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reminded me of Sterne’s donkey 
and its appealing look. ‘ Don’t 
thrash me!’ said the donkey. ‘If 
I do,’ said the reverend gentleman, 
‘Tll be—’ — well — something 
which he probably was eventually. 

Lydia. How uncharitable! 

Mr. P. But such a dinner! Not 
that it was good, but it was ex- 
pensive. There were wines which 
they no doubt thought were the 
best, because they were the best 
that money could procure. That 
is a common fallacy. There would 
have been birds’ nests from China 
had they thought of it. But the 
tedium, the dulness! They were 
rustics that had come in for money, 
and could not talk. We had 
nothing in common. I never 
spent such an evening. 

Lady L. You deserved it for 
going there. 

Dr. H. Justly hoisted on your 
own petard. 

Mr. P. But there was no hoist- 
ing in the business. We all went 
down like lumps of lead. But 
what can one do? we can’t stay 
at home the wholeevening. There 
is an occasional night unfilled, 
and 

Lady L. Too dreadful to think 
of. 

Mr. P. Somehow the world 
seems to me more stupid than it 
used to be. 

Dr. H. One of the worst symp- 
toms of the time, if we are going 
to the dogs, is that young lord’s 
book of travels, ‘South Sea Bub- 
bles” There are various young 
peers who have travelled and 
written themselves down utter 
prigs, but this earl and his doctor 
out-prig them all. 

Lady L. Why,you bitter creature, 
what do you want? The thing 
has gone through four or five 
editions. Everyone thinks it the 
most amusing and rattling book 
of the whole season. 
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C. Fox. How is it that these 
gay travelling peers have always 
a hanger on of a facetious kind, 
whom they bring into their books 
—generally a doctor (excuse me, 
Hunter). In the ‘High Latitudes’ 
there was a joking man of this 
kind. So there was in ‘The North- 
West Passage. In the semi-royal 
Lorne’s ‘Trip to the Tropics,’ I 
think there was another, but am 
not sure. 

Dr. H. And why do these young 
scions affect an extra slangy style, 
worthy of a music-hall gent. The 
young commoners, like Kinglake 
or Sir Charles, are sober and com- 
posed in their language. The 
jokes, too, they have with their 
doctors are of the feeblest sort. 
‘On turning out of our berths this 
morning, Mr. remarked that 
it was too cold to shave, if we 
wanted to shave a cold.’ I could 
imagine no more unpleasant pro- 
fession than that of being doctor 
to a young peer. 

Lady L. In a yacht. 

Iydia, And having to write a 
book. 

Mr. P. What I really dislike in 
this performance is the preco- 
ciousness. There is no carrying it 
off with youthful spirits and that 
sort of thing. He is an ‘ ad- 
vanced thinker’ on religious sub- 
jects, treats us to a disquisition 
on Providence, in which he says 
something about ‘the sparrows 
falling all the same,’ though people 
tell us that not a sparrow falls, &c. 
This seems to me bad taste, or 
‘form,’ as he would say. 

Dr. H. As for his coarse admi- 
ration for those nasty savage 
women, to which he returns again 
and again, if I had girls I wouldn’t 
let it be put into their hands. 
He treats us to devotional pas- 
sages, and then actually defends 
the habits and customs of these 





savages. 











Lydia. What proves to me his 
utter want of taste and decency 
is the way he speaks of the Roman 
Catholic religion. There are family 
reasons why he should have avoided 
that subject. 

Lady L. Do you think, my dear 
Hunter, that the ball and rout 
matron will take your view, and 
not put it into the hands of her 
sweet daughters. 

Dr. H. Of course she will. ‘Dear 
Lord ——, the girls have been 
reading your delightful book. They 
have been in screams of laughter 
over it. And Queen Moa; do tell 
us what became of her.’ Then to 
him Matilda, in the first pause of 
the valse, ‘I am afraid you lost 
your heart to that other princess 
—not Moa—she that “ prepared ” 
the Kava for you. ‘Pon my 
word I should be ashamed to read 
out some of those passages in a 
decent family. 

Mr. P. It must be very bad 
indeed to make Hunter ashamed. 
I am not too straitlaced myself, 
but a young fellow with such 
peculiar tastes should content him- 
self with enjoying the company 
and conversation of his brown 
women, and not have the bad 
taste to inflict his experience on 
the promiscuous readers of the 
libraries. 

Dr. H. Books like this, and such 
as ‘Cometh up as a Flower,’ must 
have done as much mischief as 
the ‘ Sofa,’ or the ‘ Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses. They are read and 
talked of by all the young girls. 
It must be a very stagnant mind 
that would not be set on the most 
curious inquiries and speculations 
by such a work as ‘South Sea 
Bubbles.’ 

Lady L. I must interfere here. 
You are getting too speculative as it 
is. But there is something wrong 
in our aristocratics. Fancy the 
magistrates’ bench being crowded 
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with Lords Henry this and Lord 
Charles that, all to stare at a 
wretched murderess on her first 
appearance. It seems revolting, 
doesn’t it? Anyone with decency 
or refinement would have kept 
away. 

Mr. P. My valet asked me the 
other morning, ‘ Was it true that 
Mrs. Dicksblanks had been taken? 
I am told this is the popular pro- 
nunciation. 

Lady L. Everything seems flag- 
ging somehow. Even the marriages 
—they are falling off, I think. 

Dr. H. Why the thing has be- 
come so vulgarized, that I declare 
one will soon be ashamed to be 
seen leading anyone to the altar. 
The penny paper gentry lay hold 
of the fair bride, and run her 
through half a column at least. 

Chas. How sick one used to get 
of the ‘Owl’ proclamations. ‘ We 
are authorized to state that a 
marriage has been arranged be- 
tween so and so.’ Noone cared 
about the ‘authorization,’ or the 
‘arrangement:’ the favourite subject 
was some young gentleman in the 
public offices, who had picked up 
a lord’s niece. That was the 
interest of the authorization and 
arrangement. 

Mr. P. But what was that to 
the mysterious flourishes in ‘ The 
Times’ the other morning, in 
its smart majestic type, ‘leaded,’ 
they call it, to the effect that Miss 
Somebody was to be married to 
Mr. Somebody, and that Miss 
Somebody was all the time Some- 
body’s daughter, or something to 
that effect. It was very well for 
us who know the parties, but for 
the ordinary ‘Times’ reader, the 
effect must have been bewildering. 
It is the absurdest thing J can 
remember; and my life has passed 
among absurdities. 

Lady L. But, my dear Pocock, 
you were at the Golden Calf mar- 
2x2 
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riage, young Lord Dagon’s. I 
hope you count that among your 
absurdities. 

Mr. P. I do, so help me Hymen, 
and I never-—— 

Lydia, We hope he will, though 
you have been rather late in ap- 
pealing to him. 

Mr. P. For shame! If it had 
been in the City, at St. Mildred’s 
in the Poultry, an alderman who 
had ‘passed the chair:’ but in 
refined Belgravia, what are we 
coming to? 

Lady L. Mammon, sir. Daugh- 
ters must live. 

Mr. P. I don’t see the necessity 
of that in their case, no more than 
in that of the worthy criminal. 

Iydia. Because you have no 
daughters. 

Mr. P. (a little testily). What 
should I do with them, my dear 
Lydia? This is not wit; and, as 
Dizzy said once—wants finish. 

Lady L. We all want finish, 
that is, you to finish—the Dagon 
marriage. 

Mr. P. Oh, the revolting busi- 
ness. The cheering of the crowd, 
you would have thought it was 
the recovered prince—I mean the 
‘God bless the Prince,’ and all 
that. And then did you see the 
tradesmen’s dinner in honour of 
the noble customer, where tailors, 
hatters, hosiers dined together, 
and toasted the happy pair? Posi- 
tively, as I read these odd things 
now-a-days, I rub my eyes, and 
ask myself, like the man at the 
music halls, ‘ Where are we now ? 
where are we going to?’ 

Lydia (gravely). But it seemed 
to me rather a nice thought. They 
naturally said to themselves after 
this, he can never— go never to 
any other houses for his clothes, 
hats, &e. There would be a kind 
of tender relation that would be 
undying. 


Dr. H. It speaks volumes— 
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folios—for the age. The shout- 
ing of the crowd; the tradesmen’s 
dinner; the special reporting, 
was all in compliment to two or 
three hundred thousand a-year, 
or whatever the figure may be. 

Lady L. There’s no denying it, 
we are a nation of shopkeepers. 

Mr P. And then the right hon. 
gentleman, who really looked the 
gayest and brightest of the whole 
party. It is amazing what an 
interest he always excites; he 
was certainly the most interest- 
ing ‘figure of the whole business, 
and more stared at than the bride. 

Dr. H. There you have one of 
the mysteries of the day. ‘ Gladdy,’ 
as Johnson would have called him, 
is genuine, impulsive, and, more 
or less, unselfish. Dizzy is sup- 
posed, justly or unjustly, to be a 
clever schemer. 

Lady L. Unjustly. 

Iydia. Justly. 

Mrs. A. Both. 

Dr H. Neither. 

Iady L. There we have the 
state of public opinion about him. 

Mr. P. Doesn’t he always look 
as if he was dressed for a part in 
one of the old comedies—a capital 
stage figure; the brown surtout 
with the high collar; the curious 
hat; the eye-glass. I fancy the 
curtain rising, and he coming on 
in, say, the ‘Road to Ruin;’ and 
the face and hair is worthy of the 
Francais. 

lady L. But was there ever 
such a situation as at that wed- 
ding? In a novel it would be 
laughed at as improbable. 

Mr. P. Just let us look at 
the elements separately; no one 
ever heard of such a monstrous 
concatenation. The chief po- 


litical man in England, and the 
Prime Minister, writes a circu- 
lating-library novel. Next, in this 
novel, he condescends to the per- 
sonality of ridiculing a wealthy 











young nobleman and a leading ec- 
clesiastic of the young nobleman’s 
church. 

Lady L. Whom he inadvertently 
described by his real name. 

Mr. P. And also—rather in bad 
taste it seems to me—by the name 
of a gunpowder conspirator. There 
you have singular element number 
two. Then comes the surprise of 
all, the ridiculed young nobleman 
finds the novelist looking on at 
his marriage, signing the register 
in the vestry with the same fingers 
with which he wrote and ridiculed 
the bridegroom. 

Iydia. And don’t forget this. 
The writer has to listen to a ser- 
mon from the ecclesiastic with 
the Gunpowder Plot name. Such 
a situation was, I suppose, un- 
heard of. 

Lady L. Tt was a great day en- 
tirely, as they say in Ireland. 

Mr. P. It was a double glorifi- 
cation. The glorification of mam- 
mon and the golden calf, and the 
glorification of bad taste. There 
was bad taste on all sides—in 
those who asked, in those who 
tolerated the asking, and in those 
who came. 

Lady L. The author of ‘ Lothair’ 
is a pet of mine, and I can’t have 
him abused. ‘I supposed,’ he 
said to himself, ‘if these people 
wish me to educate them, as I 
have already educated my country 
gentleman; that is their concern, 
not mine.” I think there is no 
situation so gratifying to one, 
as when the hand that has ad- 
ministered the whip, is respect- 
fully sought, and permission is 
entreated to kiss it. I think it 


may be fairly looked on as one 
more of his innumerable triumphs, 
of course on a lower level. As 
he ‘ dished the Whigs’ and ‘stole 
their clothes when bathing; so 
even at a Mayfair wedding he 
contrived to 


‘dish’ even the 
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bridegroom. He is charming, 
most interesting, and ever will 
be charming and interesting. We 
have not nearly seen the end of 
his reputation. It is the ‘ gen- 
teel comedy’ of politics and man- 
ners. 

Mr. P. An amazing being, cer- 
tainly. Even those ‘ epigrams,’ 
as they are called, which he writes 
or utters in his speeches—how 
they tell and are admired—quoted, 
and become part of the language. 
Yet they won’t bear examination. 

Iady L. How do you mean? 
Give an instance. Formulate your 
charges. 

Mr. P. Well! whenever there is 
a pigeon-match at Hurlingham, 
don’t the penny-a-liners quote the 
‘tournament of doves.’ 

Lydia. A pretty expression. 

Mr. P. Exactly. But what does 
it mean? A tournament of knights 
would be the encounter of knights 
one with the other; a tournament 
of doves would be a number of 
doves fighting, flapping their wings, 
and pecking each other’s gentle 
eyes out—a very incongruous 
image. Take also ‘the blaze of 
apology,’ in which he said the 
present ministry has lived. Apo- 
logy never blazes, or is found in a 
blaze. It is meant to bring fog, 
or cloud and darkness. Another 
false image. So with the ‘line of 
extinct volcanoes,’ to which he 
likened the same persons. That 
could only convey the idea of 
previous hard and _ honourable 
work, with exhaustion succeed- 
ing. There was nothing con- 
temptible in that. But take him, 
all in all, I agree with Lady Lin- 
den, he is profoundly interesting 
and fresh. There is no fogeyism, 
nothing of the pedagogue or phi- 
losopher, and there is a natural 
youthfulness of mind. 

Lydia. Bacchus ever fair and 
young. The gods love youth, and 
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so does the public. Up with Dizzy 
and down with Gladdy. 

Lady L. We must not fight with 
each other about our champions, 
or we shall be having a tourna- 
ment, not of doves but of Gladdy- 
haters. 

(A solemn silence.) 

Iydia. Uncalled for! 

Dr. H. Unworthy and degrad- 
ing! It is curious that Gladstone 
should have been christened ‘ the 
William of the people,’ or some 
such name. Now his great pre- 
decessor, the other William, was 
called ‘the heaven-born minister.’ 

Mr. P. They knew how to com- 
pliment in those days. Yet, I 
daresay, that was more genuine 
than ‘the people’s William.’ In 
a shop the other day, however, I 
was shown an evidence of his popu- 
larity, that would make your fa- 
vourite Dizzy burst with envy. I 
was asking for a small bag or 
portmanteau, and was immediately 
introduced to a shining black case, 
with handle and straps, and in- 
vited to purchase ‘ The Gladstone.’ 

Iydia. Purchase the Gladstone ! 
we should not talk in that light 
way. 

Mr. P. I asked the shopman 
why he had called his invention 
after the Premier? and he said 
because ‘he ’oped it would be as 
popular;’ and then innocently 
went on to say, ‘ You see it ex- 
pands and contracts—the most 
convenient thing in the world.’ 

Lady L. For carrying that third 
branch of the Upas tree. But I 
can match your expanding Glad- 
stone by another article, which 
was shown to me at an ironmon- 
ger’s. What would you say to an 
ingenious combination, a butter- 
cooler in the centre, flanked with 
toast-racks, the whole entitled 
‘ The Gladstone.’ 

Mr. P. There is a mysterious 
appropriateness in these titles— 
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butter in the centre, soft, melting, 
‘our own flesh and blood;’ toast 
at the sides, hard, dry, gritty. 

Lydia. Yes; our Premier is dry 
and stiff, so is toast; some people 
say he is unctuous, so is butter. 

Chas. I am almost sure, but I 
would not swear to it, that I have 
seen a coal-scuttle named after the 
right honourable gentleman, one 
of those things with photographs 
on the lid. 

Mr. P. This is worse than ‘ stop- 
ping a bung-hole.’ 

Lydia. Or even the ‘ Gladstone’ 
claret. It is certainly hard to be 
sent down to posterity with bad 
wine, a toast-rack, a portmanteau, 
and a coal-scuttle. 

Mr. P. It reminds me of poor 
Bigger, who died the other day, 
just as they made him a county- 
court judge—the height of human 
ambition toa certain class of mind. 
He wrote a book, called ‘ Bigger’s 
Insolvent Practice,’ or some such 
title, deservedly held in the lowest 
esteem by the profession — un- 
bought, unread, unknown, and un- 
borrowed. 

Dr. H. I see. One of his claims 
to the county-court judgeship. 


Mr. P. No doubt. Under these 
circumstances he contrived to 
receive the most ingeniously- 


contrived mortification that the 
author of a book could well re- 
ceive. He happened to walk into 
an auction-room at Manchester, 
where a mellifluous auctioneer, who 
modelled his style after Robins, 
was disposing of various kinds of 
property. After a time he said, 
in his most engaging tone; ‘ The 
next lot, gentlemen, that I will 
offer to you is a “ Miscellany,” a 
boot-jack, a cork-screw, and— 
* Bigger’s Insolvent Practice.”’ It 
was too cruel. 


Lady L. Capital. The vainest 


author in the world must have 
had his eyes opened by that. 











Mr. P. I saw that you went to 
the Queen’s drawing-room. 

Lady L. Oh, yes. At my age, 
one can’t give up old habits. The 
hour and a half I spent waiting in 
the street was the most depressing 
time I shall recall for years. The 
rain streaming down the carriage 
windows; the drenched passers; 
drenched servants, horses; and 
I shivering inside in my evening 
dress. The whole proceeding 
made me feel ashamed. 

Dr. H. I made a progress for 
Hyde Park Corner, round by Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, in the tor- 
rents of rain, by all the waiting 
line of carriages; it seemed like a 
row of cages, with large feathered 
white birds inside, waiting for 
sale. 

Lady L. Charming. 

Dr. H. I noticed the rain stream- 
ing down the windows; Jeames 
and Chawles, with their powder 
and bouquets, were suffering ter- 
ribly, crouching under gig um- 
brellas. It was the shabbiest 
exhibition that could be conceived. 
I saw, I suppose, a couple of hun- 
dred carriages of the nobility and 
gentry, and there was scarcely a 
dozen that could be called hand- 
some equipages, poor horses, with 
mean quarters drawn in, like those 
of cur-dogs, dull-coloured shan- 
daydans, of a countryfied build, 
skimpy broughams, and a great 
many downright ‘ jobs,’ the drivers 
brushed up for the day. Posi- 
tively, the sheriffs had the show- 
iest turns out. 

Lady L. After all, one likes 
the old state, the chariot, and the 
footmen hanging on behind. 

Lydia. O yes. Every one should 
go to court in a chariot. 

Dr. H. And a yellow chariot, 
with a curtained coat of arms, 
the haughty dowager sitting up, 
with an apoplectic coachman, and 
rtwo pairs of calves behind. It had 
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an old-fashioned air, but still it 
was state; now it seems to be all 
‘cheap and nasty,’ a utility sort 
of carriage that takes out the 
children will do well enough. 

Mr. P. And our boasted Eng- 
lish beauty, what has become of 
it. As I surveyed my two hun- 
dred carriages, I positively avow, 
in all truth, and declare, I never 
saw such a plain collection. The 
girls were all of the Blowzabella 
kind, dairy-maidish to a degree. 
A good many had noses of the bill 
kind. I looked too for the portly 
swelling marchioness, mother of 
five or six daughters, and only 
saw one or two specimens. The 
race is dying out. Such were the 
parents of grenadiers and giants. 

Dr. H. This daylight system 
should be abolished. There is a 
gothic barbarity about it. Why 
have evening ball-room dresses in 
the daytime. Bare shoulders are 
as ill assorted as Colonel and Mrs. 
Philander, who ‘ nag’ at each other 
before company. 

Chas. Certainly; there was a 
special light intended for shoul- 
ders and they are entitled to it. 

Mr. P. I was at a drawing- 
room at Dublin Castle once, it 
began at ten o’clock and went on 
till two or three in the morning. 
It was a really pretty show, and 
as for the young ladies, there was 
the place to see the brilliant types 
that we have not here, flashing 
eyes, glowing cheeks, none of your 
pale-faced stately things that we 
pride ourselves on. As for the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Sultan was 
nothing to him. It was kiss—kiss 
—kiss, like a hot fire on a field- 
day. Poor Lord used to 
affect to talk of it as a tax, but 
no one believed him. 

Dr. H. A man with such ex- 
perience might write a book on 
the subject, distinguishing the 
flavour, strength, and quality of 
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kisses—the cold, dead kiss, or 
kiss of peace, the hearty, robust 
smack, suited to an alderman’s 
wife— 

Mr. P. The kiss respectful, like 
kissing the Book when you are 
sworn. However, there is thus 
much to be taken into account in 
the exercise of this prerogative. 
The whole is presented to him 
as the ‘ Miscellany ’ we were speak- 
ing of. He must take the lot. The 
aged and the ill-favoured expect 
their salute, and are very sensitive 
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as to its being properly adminis- 
tered. 

Lady L. Dublin is a very plea- 
sant, rollicking place. They give 
excellent dinners there. Poor 
Lord Carlisle would have lived 
and died here. But there, I sup- 
pose it is time for the lamps to 
be turned down or the lights ex- 
tinguished. 

Mr. P. What do you mean? 

Lady L. For the ladies to go up- 
stairs. Enjoy yourselves as well 
as you can. 





LY, little song, to my love, 
Over the rolling sea ; 


Tell him how bright are the"stars_above, 


Tell him to weep not for me. 


Kiss off the falling tears— 


My kiss of the days gone by ; 
Tell him how fleet is the foot%of the years, 
Whisper—my love cannot die. 


Fly away into his heart, 





Borne on the soit Summer’s breath ; 
Sing to him, ‘ Love and lover must part— 
‘ True love is stronger than death.’ 


Fly with the dying day, 
Over the star-lit sea ; 

Lull him to sleep in the land far away ; 
Bring him in dreams to me. 


mohee 





























HAVANA CIGARETTES. 


AM in the Louvre. Not the 
French palace of that name, 
but a fashionable café in the heart 
of Havana. The interior of the 
Café del Louvre is tastefully deco- 
rated; the walls are concealed 
behind huge mirrors, the floor is 
of marble, and countless tables 
crowded with Habaneros and 
foreigners from all parts of Las 
Americas, are distributed about 


the saloon. At one end isa long 
mostrador or counter, where fancy 
chocolate, confectionary, and to- 
bacco in all its branches are sold. 
Here you have your pick of cigar 
or cigarette brands, from the gi- 
gantic and costly Ramas cigar to 
the Tamaiio pequeio cigarette. 
But do not suppose that because 
you are at the birth-place of’your 
choice Havanas, you will get 
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those articles at a cost compara- 
tively next to nothing. I, who from 
infancy upwards, have cherished 
‘this fiction, am lamentably disap- 
pointed, wher I discover what 
exorbitant prices are demanded 
for the best brands. The cedar 
boxes, with their precious contents, 
‘set like gems in the midst of tin- 
foil and fancy-cut paper, look in- 
viting; but I seek in vain for a 
-cigar at the ridiculously cheap 
rate I have prepared myself to 
pay. I try Brevas, and ask for a 
penn’orth of the best, but am hor- 
rified when I am told that a sin- 
gle specimen of that brand costs 
fivepence! The Intimidads alarm 
me; the Bravas unman me; and 
as for the Cabaiias, the Partagas, 
the Henry Clays, and the Upmanns, 
I am filled with awe at the bare 
mention of their value per pound. 
A real Ramas, I am informed, is 
worth eighteenpence English, 
while superior Upmanns are not 
to be had under ten sovereigns 
a hundred. In despair of finding 
anything within my means at the 
Louvre counter, I purchase a 
‘medio’s’ worth of cigarettes— 
-@ medio, or twopence halfpenny 
being the smallest coin current 
in Cuba—order a cup of café noir, 
and sally forth in quest of cheaper 
smokeables. 

Crossing the square where the 
Tacon theatre and circus stand, 
I wander through the narrow, 
ill-paved streets of the Cuban 
-capital. At the corner of every 
hotel, under archways and ar- 
cades, I meet with tables laid out 
like fruit-stalls, bearing bundles 
of cigars and cigarettes. Here, 
at least, I expect to find some- 
thing to smoke at a fabulously 
low rate. Yes; here are cigars 
-at two, three, and five for a silver 
twopence; but those I invest in 
do not satisfy me, they are damp, 
new, badly rolled, won’t draw, and 
have all kinds of odd shapes. 





Havana Cigarettes. 


Some are curved like Turkish 
scimeters, others are square and 
flat, as if they had been mangled 
or sat upon, while a few are unde- 
cided in form like horse-radish. 
The vender assures me that all 
his cigars are born of ‘tabaco 
legitimo,’ of ‘calidad superior,’ 
grown on the low sandy soil of 
the famous Vuelta Abajo district ; 
but I know what a very small area 
that tract of land comprises, and 
I will no more believe in the 
abundance of its resources than 
I will in those of Champagne and 
Oporto. 

In my peregrinations, I gaze 
fondly into the interior of whole- 
sale cigar warehouses, but dare 
not enter and demand the price 
of half of one of those countless 
cedar-boxes, which I see piled up 
to the very ceiling in walls fifty 
boxes thick. At last I founder 
on the Plaza de Sta. Isabel, a 
spacious square, laid out with 
pretty gardens and tropical trees. 
Here is the grand hotel where the 
Special Correspondent to the ‘ New 
York Herald,’ wields his mighty 
pen. I have several acquaintances 
in this square, and to some of these 
I apply for information on the 
subject of tobacco. My foreign 
friends assure me you cannot get 
a good cigar in Havana at any 
price, as all the best are exported 
to Europe and the United States; 
unless you prefer German tobacco, 
of which great quantities are im- 
ported in Havana. The natives 
have quite a different account to 
give. They declare that the best 
cigars never leave the country, but 
are easily obtained if you know 
where to seek them; and they 
refer me to the warehouses. Every 
one whom I consult graciously 
offers me a few specimens from 
his own particular cigar-case; and, 
as in Cuba, it is considered an 
offence to refuse a man’s tobacco, 
Tam soon in possession of a goodly 














stock, which I calculate will last 
me for the next eight and forty 
hours at least. 

A singular etiquette is observed 
all over Cuba with respect to 
smoking, which a rough Britisher 
does not always appreciate. An 
utter stranger is at liberty to stop 
you in the middle of the street to 
beg the favour of your candela or 
light from your cigar. If you are 
polite you will immediately hand 
him your weed, with the ashes 
carefully shaken off, and the lighted 
end conveniently pointed in his 
direction. Part of your fire hav- 
ing been successfully transferred 
to his cigar, the stranger is bound 
to return your property, presenting 
it, by a dexterous turn of the 
wrist, with the mouth end towards 
you; an operation which requires 
no little practice, as it is accom- 
panied with a downward jerk to 
express deep obligation. If, after 
this, you are inclined to abandon 
your cigar for a fresh one, you 
may not do so in the stranger’s 
presence, but wait till he has dis 
appeared. There is a sort of 
smoking freemasonry, too, between 
Cubans all over the world. A 
Cuban recognises a compatriot 
anywhere by the manner in which 
he screws up his cigarette, holds 
it, and offers or accepts a light. 

Advised by a friend who is a 
great smoker, I give up my cigar 
investigations and devote my 
attention to the humbler cigarette. 
With this object in view, I ramble 
down the narrow calles or streets 
of Sta. Ignacio, Del Opispo, and 
De Cuba. At every twelfth house 
which I pass, is a small shop 
where only the article I seek is 
sold. In the first-mentioned calle 
is the deposito of the far-famed 
Cabaiias cigarette; in the second, 
the Gallito and Honradez stores. 
I visit the latter, which holds the 
highest reputation, and take an 
inventory of the stock. I am 
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shown an endless variety of 
cigarettes at comparatively insig- 
nificant prices ; a packet of twenty- 
six of those mostly in vogue, 
costing. only a silver medio, or 
twopence halfpenny English. There 
are innumerable sizes, from the 
smallest named Acacias, to the 
biggest, or Tamanho Mayor, called 
Grandifloras. The floor of the 
shop is sanded with burnt cigarette 
ends, looking like exhausted car- 
tridges, and the pavement without 
is peppered with their fragments. 
Every man or responsible child 
whom I pass has a little tube of 
smoking paper between his lips, 
and glancing in at an open restau- 
rant, I observe a group of feeders, 
each of whom has a cigarette 
stuck behind his ear like a pen. 

At last I pause before the im- 
posing factory of Louis Susini and 
Son, situated in a little Plaza in 
the Calle de Cuba. It is here that 
the best cigarettes, popularly 
known as Honradez, are manu- 
factured. The exterior of the 
building, with its marble columns 
reminding one of a Genoese palace, 
is worthy of attention. Above 
the grand entrance is the Honradez 
figure of Justice bearing the famous 
motto: ‘Los hechos me justifi- 
car4n—my deeds will justify me.’ 
But there is much to be seen 
within; and as a party of half a 
dozen ladies and gentlemen are 
about to enter, I join them and 
unite with them in begging per- 
mission of the proprietor to inspect 
the works. One of the firm soon 
appears, and after a polite greeting 
kindly appoints an assistant to 
show us over the manufactory. 
We are told that everything in 
connection with cigarette making, 
except the actual growing of the 
tobacco, takes place within these 
extensive premises, and are fore- 
warned that a long afternoon is 
necessary to see everything to our 
satisfaction. 
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Before we begin, we are politely 
requested to affix our signatures 
in a ledger provided for visitors 
to the establishment; and having 
obeyed, copics of our autographs 
are made on slips of paper, and, 
by a mechanical contrivance in 
the wall, these are despatched for 
some mysterious purpose to the 
regions above. At the suggestion 
of the cicerone we follow our 
names; not by the same means, 
however, but by winding stair- 
cases and intricate passages. Be- 
fore starting we peep into the 
engine-room to glance at the steam 
power which works the machinery 
required in the different depart- 
ments. The first ascent brings 
us to spacious store-rooms where 
loose cigarettes, and those already 
packed in bundles, are kept. The 
walls are literally papered with 
cigarettes in wheels, which look 
like complicated fireworks. As 
we move from one wheel to another 
we are invited to help ourselves 
to, and test, the different qualities, 
which some of us accordingly do 
in wine-tasting fashion; taking a 
couple of whiffs from each sample 
and flinging the rest in the dust. 
Further on we come to a small 
apartment where the operation 
of sorting the labels for enveloping 
each packet of twenty-six cigarettes 
takes place. The labels are fresh 
from the printers; a workman is 
standing before a round movable 
table, and as this revolves drops 
them into little boxes belonging 
to their respective patterns. Each 
label is stamped with the Honradez 
figure of Justice, accompanied 
either by a charade, a comic verse, 
a piece of dance music on a small 
scale, an illuminated coat of arms, 
or a monogram pattern for Berlin 
wool-work. Some are adorned with 
artistic designs of a superior order, 
such as coloured landscapes, 
groups of figures, or photographs 
of eminent persons. 
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Another ascent and we are in 
the stationery department. It 
seems odd to examine large sheets 
and thick reams of paper which 
we have been accustomed to see 
only in the form of cigarette books 
or tubes of small dimensions. A 
wonderful variety of rice and other 
paper is before us. There are 
two or three qualities of white, and 
endless shades of brown and yellow. 
Some are lightly tinted as the 
complexion of a half-caste; others 
are quadroon-hued, or of a yellow- 
brown mulatto colour. We are 
shown medicated and scented 
papers. The first of these, called 
pectoral paper, is recommended 
by the faculty to persons with 
weak chests ; the last, when ignited, 
gives out an agreeable perfume. 

Yet another floor, and we are 
introduced into a long chamber 
with rows of long tables, at which 
a hundred Chinese workmen are 
engaged in counting the already 
twisted cigarettes into bundles of 
twenty-six, and enveloping them 
in their ornamental labels or 
covers. To accomplish this opera- 
tion with necessary speed much 
practice and dexterity in the 
handling is required. The coclies 
—a thousand of whom are em- 
ployed on the establishment—are, 
however, great adepts at the art, 
and patient and plodding as beasts 
of burthen. But among the 
celestials there is one master hand 
who distinguishes himself above 
all the others by his superior skill. 
Piles of loose cigarettes and 
gummed labels are before him. 
Into the former he digs his 
dexterous fingers, and he knows 
by the feel alone whether he has 
the prescribed twenty-six within 
his grasp. By a peculiar shake 
he humours the handful into its 
tubular form, and with another 
movement wraps it lightly in a 
paper cover, which he leaves open 
at one end and neatly tucks in at 























the other. He is so rapid in his 
work that we can scarcely follow 
him with our eyes, and the whole 
performance from beginning to 
end looks to us like a conjuring 
trick. Our guide tells us how 
many thousands of packets per 
day are in this way completed by 
these useful coolies. 

Arriba! Another flight leads 
to the picadura department where 
tobacco leaves are prepared for 
cigarette making. The aspect on 
all sides reminds us of a room in 
a Manchester factory. We wade 
carefully through a maze of busy 
machinery. There are huge con- 
trivances for pressing tobacco into 
solid cakes hard as brickbats; in- 
genious apparatus for chopping 
said cakes into various sized grains 
of picadura or tobacco cuttings; 
horizontal and vertical tramways 
for forwarding the latter to their 
respective compartments. Near 
us is a winnowing chamber for 
separating particles of dust from 
the newly cut picadura. We enter 
by a spring door which closes after 
us with a bang, and everybody is 
immediately seized with a violent 
fitof sneezing. Particles of escaping 
tobacco dust float in the air and 
tickle our olfactories. We are 
actually standing within a huge 
snuff box! After inhaling a whole- 
sale pinch of this powder, which 
leaves us sneezing for the next 
quarter of an hour, we clamber to 
the heights of the establishment, 
and find ourselves in the printing 
and paper-cutting departments. 
Here artists are engaged in pre- 
paring lithographic stones and 
wood blocks, with various pic- 
turesque designs for cigarette 
labels. Gilders are illuminating 
labels, and cutters are shaping 
paper into their cigarette and 
label sizes. Further on are print- 
ing offices where all the letter- 
press and lithography required in 
the establishment are accom- 
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plished. This is far from an 
insignificant item in the manu- 
factory, for, besides the pictorial 
and letterpress cover belongings, 
there are the Honradez advertise- 
ments to print; circulars, pamph- 
lets, together with dedicatory 
dance music, and an occasional 
local newspaper. We linger 
lovingly about this interesting 
department, and, before we leave, 
the foreman of the printing office 
presents each lady member of our 
party with a piece of Cuban dance 
music, upon the cover of which is 
printed a few words of dedication, 
accompanied by the lady’s own 
name in full. Whilst wondering 
at the magic by which this mark 
of attention has been quietly ac- 
complished, we descend to the 
ground floor and are again met 
by the courteous proprietor, who 
presents each gentleman visitor 
with a newly made packet of 
cigarettes upon which, lo! and be- 
hold, are our names. It is pleasing 
to seé one’s name in print, and 
when it is witnessed on an ordinary 
Havana cigarette packet the charm 
is greatly augmented. 

Before taking leave of our civil 
host we are invited to comment 
upon what we have seen in the 
visitors’ book, and you may be 
sure that our observations are not 
unfavourable to the courteous 
proprietor and his interesting ex- 
hibition. Susini and Son have 
published a thick pamphlet con- 
taining a list of names and remarks 
of distinguished visitors to his 
establishment. It is a curious 
work in its way, for the epigram- 
matic effusions are varied, amusing, 
and composed in at least half a 
dozen languages. Some of the 
authors have chosen a poetic style 
of commentary, while others con- 
tent themselves with matter-o!- 
fact prose. A well-known signa- 
ture is here and there recognisable 
among these cosmopolitan pro- 
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ductions. A famous Italian opera 
star has rhymed in her native 
lingo; a popular French acrobat 
—possibly one of a company of 
strolling equestrians—has im- 
mortalised himself in Parisian 
heroics. M. Pianatowsky, the 
Polish fiddler, has scrawled some- 
thing incomprehensible in Russian 
or Arabic: no matter which; while 
Mein Herr Van Trinkenfeld comes 
out strong in double Dutch. Need 
I add that the immortal Smith of 
London is in great force in the 
book, or that his queen’s English 
is worthy of his world-wide re- 
putation ? 

We are in the act of quitting 
the Honradez establishment, when 
it suddenly occurs to one of us, 
that after all that has been said 
and seen, we have failed to watch 
a cigarette in actual process of 
manufacture. What! have we 
presided at a performance of Ham- 
let with that hero omitted; or 
are the component parts of ciga- 
rettes planted in the ground to 
sprout out ready ntade like ra- 
dishes ? 

I return and ask for information 
on this subject. 

‘ Perdonen vms,’ says our hos- 
pitable friend, ‘I had forgotten to 
tell you that our cigarillos are 
rolled by the presidiarios.’ 

What’s a presidiario? A pre- 
sidiario is a convict, and convicts 
in Cuba are sentenced to eternal 
cigarette-making in lieu of oakum- 
picking. The government contract 
with the manufacturers for this 
purpose, and—voild toute! 

Anxious to ‘sit out’ the whole 
cigarette performance to the very 
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last act, I ask and obtain per- 
mission to visit the town jail. In 
one of the stone apartments of 
this well-regulated building are 
groups of convicts dressed in white 
blouses and loose trousers of coarse 
canvas. Amongst them are Afri- 
cans, Congos, Mulattoes of many 
shades, Chinese—Chow-chows as 
they are called—and sun-burnt 
whites, composed principally of 
insubordinate Spanish soldiers and 
sailors. Each has a heavy chain 
dangling from his waist and at- 
tached to his ancle; wears a broad- 
brimmed straw hat of his own 
manufacture, and _ incessantly 
smokes. Before him is a wooden 
box filled with picadura and small 
squares of tissue paper. Great 
nicety is required to roll a cigarette 
after the approved fashion; the 
strength or mildness of the tobacco 
being in a great measure in- 
fluenced by the way the grains 
are more or less compressed. A 
smoker finds a_tightly-twisted 
cigarette more difficult to draw 
than a loosely twisted one. 

The presidiario does not seem 
to object to his hard labour, but 
doubtless prefers it to other kinds 
of perpetual rolling on a wheel. 
He employs no sticky element to 
secure the edges of his cigarette, 
but tucks the ends neatly in by 
means of a pointed thimble which 
he wears on a forefinger. 

Ponder well over this ye Havana 
cigarette smokers! and when next 
you indulge in a whiff from’ your 
favourite luxury, remember that 
a pickpocket has had his hand on 
your picadura! 
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T is little more than a quarter of 
a century since the boundary 
between the British possessions in 
Western. America, and that part 
of the United States territory 
known as Oregon, was adjusted by 
treaty. Many men still living, 
and not yet very old, may re- 
member that the Oregon boundary 
question was a grand diplomatic 
difficulty, very near bringing on 
a war between the two kindred 
nations; which, however, was hap- 
pily and pacifically settled on con- 
ditions satisfactory to both. 

Great Britain was contented 
with keeping Vancouver's Island, 
and the vast but cold tract of 
continental land lying east of it; 
while the country on both sides of 
the Columbia river, up to latitude 
48°, was adjudged as part of the 
territory of the American Re- 
public. 

Soon after the diplomatic difii- 
culty had been arranged a tide of 
emigration set towards Oregon, 
chiefly from the western United 
States. First went the land spe- 
culators—as is usual—who bought 
up all the choicest tracts ; and after 
them bond fide colonists, attracted 
by the glowing accounts which the 
speculating pioneers had spread 
abroad, and thrust under their 
eyes. In these, Oregon was de- 
scribed as a second Paradise, its 
fertility and fruitfulness painted 
as something far exceeding the 
famed gardens of the Hesperides. 
Thus much for ‘its fields! Its 
forests were represented as equally 
prolific ; not only abounding in the 
most varied and valuable kinds of 
timber, but also in game of every 
species that could tempt the 


amateur sportsman, or professional 
hunter. 
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GHOST, OR GRIZZLY ? 







SAW IN CROSSING THE ‘ Rockys.’ 


What more was wanted to 
make Oregon a desired land? No 
one stayed to ask the question. 
The unsuccessful farmer of the 
Western states—the hunter who 
found bear and deer becoming 
scarce in the Mississippi bottom— 
the restless adventurer who cannot 
be contented to stay long any- 
where—all found it a congenial 
thing to turn their faces towards 
Oregon. Then commenced that 
migration to the farthest West, 
to the very shores of the Pacific 
Ocean; there originating, and 
since establishing, settlements that 
promise ere long to become an 
independent empire. 

A year or two later the golden 
placers of California added their 
attraction to this tide setting 
westward. The trappers, who had 
strayed into California, said it was 
a fair land. But land was not their 
lure. They had gone thither in 
pursuit of the beaver, whose skin 
was then worth almost its own 
weight in silver. They had no 
thought of the gold, over which 
they were daily treading, while in 
pursuit of the aniphibious animal ; 
that they set their traps to capture 
it in streams, whose sands literally 
sparkled with the precious metal. 
It was only after the enterprising 
Swiss colonist, Rutter, in digging 
a mill-race, discovered the glancing 
yellow grains commingled with the 
mud, that men, moving westward 
across the great plains—having 
started for Oregon—turned their 
faces to the south towards Cali- 
fornia. 

A good thing that gold disco- 
very was for deer, buffalo, and 
beaver; good also for the ‘ levia- 
than’ of the Pacific. On hearing 
of it the hunter forsook the plains; 
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the trapper abandoned the moun- 
tain valleys, leaving his traps be- 
hind him; while the whalesman, 
cruising through the South Sea, 
turned his prow towards California 
—letting the cachalot spurt at will 
without fear of lance or harpoon. 

It was then that the tide of 
migration set towards the Pacific 
shores in full stemless flood. Not 
only from the United States, but 
from all parts of the world, the 
new El Dorado attracted adven- 
turous men ; determined on digging 
for gold, if need be, to the very 
bowels of the earth. Ships sailed 
round Cape Horn, coming from 
Europe or the North American 
main; others crossed the Pacific 
from India and China. Gold- 
seekers—men accustomed to the 
craft—flocked from the shores of 
Chili and Peru; others made their 
way from Mexico; and still 
others (these last, perhaps, in 
greatest number) started for Cali- 
fornia, across the plains. 

Across the plains! The reader 
may not clearly or fully com- 
prehend what this means. He 
may have heard, or read, of the 
passage of the African Sahara by 
trading caravans, and of the hard- 
ships these have to endure. Not 
any less were the difficulties, in 
those early days, experienced by 
the ‘ waggon train’ that had to 
cross the deserts lying between the 
banks of the Mississippi and the 
shores of the South Sea. It was 
a journey that took many months 
to accomplish —two thousand 
miles of it through an uninhabited 
wilderness, or inhabited only by 
hostile savages—in places a hun- 
dred miles’ stretch of travel with- 
out encountering a stream or 
drinkable water of any kind— 
Wwaggons warped by the dry de- 
siccating atmosphere, their wheels 
crazy and creaking—cattle foot- 
sore, and weak from feeding only 
upon the scant pasturage—men 
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wearied with the apparently end- 
less way—women and children 
struggling along, tired and faint- 
ing. Ah! many did faint and 
fall: sadder still, never rose again, 
but left their bones, often only 
half buried, in the different cross- 
ing ‘ trails’ of the great American 
desert! Many do so still.* 

The usual mode adopted by 
those designing to make this 
difficult expedition, is for a 
number of neighbours to form 
an associated party, and take with 
them several large waggons, with 
horses, cattle, and such of their 
pénates as will bear transporting 
so far. This is denominated an 
‘ emigrant train’ or ‘caravan.’ The 
latter name, though coming from 
Asia and Africa, is of common 
application on the prairies of 
America. 

A regular organization is en- 
tered into; a chief, usually the 
man of largest property, or most 
influence amongst the emigrating 
party, being chosen for its conduct 
throughout the journey; while a 
code of laws is mutually agreed 
upon, to which all must yield 
implicit obedience. At night the 
waggons are ‘coralled,’ that is, 
drawn up tongue and tail, so that 
the pole of the one laps on the 
hind wheel of that preceding it— 
the bodies of the two vehicles 
forming an obtuse angle with one 
another. When all are thus ar- 
ranged, an oblong or oval space is 
enclosed, of a size according to 
the number of waggons in the 
train. While passing through 
dangerous Indian territory, the 
‘coral’ forms a safe sleeping place ; 


* It is not yet a thing of the past. 
The railway, since established, can only 
serve for those who are rich. The poor 
farmer of the west, with his large family 
of children, cannot afford travelling by 
steam to his far-off new home. Hence 


the emigrant waggon still continues to 
roll across the plains, and through the 
defiles of the ‘ Rockys.’ 










































where tents may be pitched to 
accommodate those who have not 
sleeping room in the waggons. 
And when the ‘sign’ shows 
Indians near, and with evident 
hostile intent, the stock—horses, 
mules, and cattle—is also brought 
within the inclosure. At other 
times these last, under a regularly 
detailed ‘horse guard,’ are per- 
mitted to browse outside upon the 
prairie pasture. 

The emigrant camp presents a 
life picture of a very interesting 
character, more especially in the 
hours of evening, after the duties 
of the day have all been accom- 
plished. Then pleasure takes the 
place of the toil, for that day 
ended; and the ‘coral’ often ex- 
hibits a scene of gaiety and mirth 
that might be compared to that of 
an English village green—not as 
now, but in the good old days, 
when there was a narrower line of 
demarcation between classes, amd 
more general joy. 

This may still be met with 
among colonists crossing the plains 
to Oregon or California. These 
people, with their faces turned 
towards a new home, have long 
since ceased to think of the old 
one left behind; or, at least, think 
of it with no regret. Most of them 
remember it only as a scene of 
cares and troubles—perhaps of 
want or poverty—certainly some 
unhappy cause for their having 
abandoned it. Before them is a 
land of milk and honey; or, still 
better, of gold and silver. It is to 
them in truth a ‘ promised land,’ 
for the jobbers and speculators, 
often instrumental in inducing 
them to seek it, have promised all 
this. And as the Israelites of old, 
they look forward to it with eyes 
of pleasant anticipation; with 
faces beaming brightly, and hearts 
beating joyfully. No wonder, then, 
when the camp is established for 
the night, and the fires send forth 
VOL. XXI.—NO. CXXVI. 
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their cheerful blaze, that a fiddle 
will be heard striking up inside the 
‘coral;’ while groups of young 
girls may be seen vis-d-vis with 
their -partners; both having 
thrown aside the weariness of the 
way to indulge in the terpsi- 
chorean sport. Many a love-spark 
is kindled, and many a matrimonial 
match made up on the plains. 

And alas! not unfrequently—as 
in emigrant ships—the too trusting 
maiden finds, on the completion 
of the journey, that she has been 
cruelly deceived by a travelling 
companion—some gay Lothario in 
a buckskin hunting shirt. 

Besides the large well-appointed 
caravans, it is not uncommon for 
the journey across the American 
desert to be made by smaller 
associations, of two or three emi- 
grants each with their families. 
This kind of caravan usually starts 
from some frontier settlement, 
where the population is sparse, 
and a larger number cannot con- 
veniently be got together. 

Still of less frequency, though 
often actually occurring, a single 
individual may be seen making 
the great land, voyage alone, or 
accompanied only by the members 
of his family! Sure he is to have 
started from the frontier of some 
far western state; having packed 
wife, children, and chattels into 
the ordinary farm waggon, and 
fearlessly launched self and all 
upon a journey of over two thou- 
sand miles—not a mile of the 
way known to him! 

Many such reckless adventurers 
—eccentric they might be called, 
though it would not be quite safe 
to call them so to their faces— 
have started from the western 
edge of the states of Arkansas and 
Missouri; and not only started, 
but reached their journey’s end 
in safety. Indeed they are, per- 
haps, less exposed to danger than 
some of the larger and more pre- 
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tentious caravans. The red-skinned 
prairie pirates seem to respect 
such Courageous travellers; partly 
from admiration of their courage ; 
but as much, no doubt, from the 
fact of their carrying little or 
nothing to tempt the cupidity of 
the savages. 

Both Arkansas and Missouri 
have sent forth, and continue to 
send, adventurers of this reckless 
‘kidney; though the country of 
‘Pike, in the latter state, has 
obtained a particular celebrity. 
Those men born and nurtured 
up upon the borders—in districts 
sparsely populated and almost 
townless—scarce know what a town 
is, much less a city. The sight 
of St. Louis, or any other large 
town, is to them as the sea toa 
man brought up a hundred miles 
inland. They only know of grand 
three-story houses forming streets 
and squares, by such fancies as 
may have shaped themselves from 
seeing their representations in a 
pictorial newspaper; while about 
most other matters relating to 
modern civilization they are quite 
as verdant as the redskins whose 
hunting-grounds they have taken 
possession of. In point of pic- 
turesqueness the change has been 
unfavourable. The savage, of 
bronze complexion, dressed in 
bleached and embroidered buck- 
skin, carrying bow and spear, is 
but ill represented by the Pike 
county ‘ puke,’ habited in a coat 
of coarse homespun, with its waist 
three inches above the small of 
his back, and sleeves nearly six 
too short for his long ape-like 
arms. And, then, how ill compares 
the slouch hat of felt or wool, too 
often badly battered,. with the co- 
ronet of painted plumes; to say 
nothing of the white man’s coarse 
bull-hide boots alongside the pliant 
Indian moccasin—the latter in 
gracefulness of shape rivalling the 
classic cothurnos. 
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Aside from civilized grace or 
savage picturesqueness, the ‘ Pike 
County’ man has qualities that 
claim admiration. With an axe 
scarce two pounds in weight, its 
shaft less than three feet in length, 
he will enter a pinewood forest, 
clear a quarter of an acre of ground, 
and set up on it a habitable, and 
comfortable, log cabin, within 
three days’ time! And with a 
rifle nearly six feet long, he will 
‘ bark’ a squirrel on the top of the 
tallest tree around, killing the 
creature without making a scratch 
on its skin! Of this sort were 
many men, who, on the first 
tidings that came to Missouri 
about the gold placers of Cali- 
fornia, waited not for the forming 
of companies, but at once ‘ hitched 
up’ the old farm team; and, 
mounting their one saddled horse, 
started off, alone, upon a journey, 
which, in point of distance, equals 
the voyage of Columbus—in peril 
and hardship perhaps exceeding it! 

And still from western Arkansas 
and Missouri, pours the same 
stream of emigration, and similarly 
organized. Even at this hour a 
traveller, crossing the plains, may 
come in sight of a single waggon, 
with only one or two men attend- 
ing it—one of them on horseback, 
the other acting as teamster; a 
woman or two inside, shaded by 
a tattered canvas tilt; with half a 
dozen children of different sizes 
and ages, clustering around her; 
perhaps two or three more trotting 
along at the tail of the vehicle. 

Just such tableaux came under 
my eyes, as I was myself en route 
to California: being one of a small 
party, crossing the plains for 
pleasure rather than profit. As 
is usual, we accompanied a band 
of emigrants, who intended coloni- 
zation on the shores of the Pacific. 
Well mounted, I had ridden ahead 
of the train—a companion, horsed 
as handsomely as myself, being 




















along with me. Our object was to 
study Nature where man was not 
near, but chiefly to enjoy the chase. 
We hoped to meet ‘bighorn’ or 
bear, before the caravan should 
come up to scare them. 

We had entered among the 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains, 
and were riding through one of 
their defiles, when instead of either 
sort of game, we saw slowly crawl- 
ing before us a vehicle on four 
wheels—a waggon. It was one of 
the smallest and craziest kind, 
with a tattered calico ‘ tilt ’—every 
timber giving tongue, as it was 
jostled along the stony path. 

On riding up to it we found 
that it contained only a woman; 
who, with a child at the breast, 
was seated around a paraphernalia 
of what appeared the plenishing 
of a kitchen. 

A man, who might be her hus- 
band—but did not look as if he 
was—sat on a cross-piece in front, 
and drove the two scraggy steeds 
that were laboriously pulling the 
vehicle along. 

As neither she, nor he, took 
particular notice of us, we merely 
bowed to them in passing, and 
spurred on ahead; not without 
wondering at the singular atelage 
with its equally singular contents— 
an old, rickety, worn waggon cross- 
ing to California alone, with but 
aman, woman, and child! Cer- 
tainly enough to excite our sur- 
prise, and court conjecture. 

We were still speculating upon 
it, when a lateral ravine, that 
looked promising for bear or big- 
horn, caused us to deviate from 
the regular trail ; which we fancied 
we might again get upon by a 
circuitous route. Our horses were 
fresh, and could stand the extra 
travel. 

Turning into the side gorge, we 
commenced ascending. We rode 
silently, in hopes of getting a shot. 
The wild sheep sometimes come 
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down into these gorges to browse, 
or drink from the streamlet that 
usually trickles along their beds. 
While bounding up their steep 
sides a'snap shot may be had at 
these animals to advantage. 

But our chief motive for leaving 
the trail was, that we knew two 
men from our own train—the 
regular guide and another—had 
ridden ahead to choose the place 
for next night’s camp. As they 
would be before us all the way, 
we need not hope to encounter 
any game upon the regularly- 
travelled track ; and for this reason 
we left it. 

Having ascended for a con- 
siderable distance, without seeing 
anything bigger than a jaybird 
among the bushes, we came out 
upon a projecting spur. From 
this we had a view of the defile 
through which the trail passes. 
But we saw also that a steepish cliff 
barred our further progress for- 
ward; and that we would have to 
go back down the gorge in order 
to get once more upon the route 
of travel. 

A good deal chagrined by the 
double disappointment, we were 
about turning our horses’ heads 
downward, when a noise reached 
us that seemed to come up out of 
the defile. We pressed forward a 
pace or two; and, craning out 
our necks, looked over the edge 
of the cliff. Sure enough there 
was something below to account 
for the noise—a group evidently 
belonging to the waggon we had 
passed. The central figure was a 
man of the purest ‘ Pike County’ 
type, short-waisted, tight-sleeved, 
homespun coat, dilapidated wool 
hat, and coarse heavy boots, with 
the trowsers tucked into them. 
He was riding a horse that in 
roughness of appearance quite cor- 
responded to his own. The man 
was tall, long-bearded, with a pipe 
stuck between his teeth. Several 
212 
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feet in front protruded the barrel 
of a long rusty rifle; while at- 
tached to the saddle behind, and 
laying across the horse’s hips, 
were a frying-pan, a coffee-pot, and 
several other domestic implements 
and utensils. A cur dog, trotting 
by the horse’s side, formed a 
second figure in the group. But 
there were four others; and it was 
these chiefly claimed our atten- 
tion, causing us to stare with as- 
tonished eyes. The four were all 
children—the oldest of which 
could not have been much over 
six years of age. Two of them— 
the youngest pair—were with the 
man upon horseback; one held on 
his lap, the other seated upon the 
croup, and clasping on to his 
waist. The remaining pair, a boy 
and girl, had hold of the horse’s 
tail, as if endeavouring to drag 
the animal backward. It was a 
tableau of such a comical character 
—the more so being seen in such 
a remote place—that my com- 
panion and myself were upon the 
point of breaking out into a burst 
of laughter. We were only re- 
strained by the extreme ludicrous- 
ness of the thing; which for some 
moments held us in mute sur- 
prise. 

Before we had recovered from 
it, a movement on the part of the 
man caused us to continue silent; 
for it was one that indicated alarm. 
We saw him suddenly pull up his 
horse, grasping his gun, as if about 
to use it; while his eyes, looking 
straight ahead, seemed to interro- 
gate the track in front of him. 

‘Indians!’ was our thought, as 
we also glanced along the defile. 
Soon we changed it, at sight of a 
huge quadruped standing between 
two rocks, its body filling up the 
intervening space. 

‘A grizzly, by St. Hubert!’ was 
the exclamation of my companion, 
both of us equally excited on see- 
ing the famed monarch of the 
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Rocky Mountains, and both alike 
vexed on perceiving that the ani- 
mal was far beyond range of our 
guns: for to get within shooting 
distance of it we should have to 
ride nearly a mile. At that mo- 
ment either of us would have given 
a clear hundred dollars to have 
been in the position of ‘ Pike 
County.’ Perhaps, thought we, he 
would be but too willing to ex- 
change with us. But no. Instead 
of turning tail and falling baek 
upon the family waggon—as with 
his four helpless chicks around 
him we fancied he would have 
done—the tall, bearded individual 
showed not a sign of backing. 
His waggon was not yet in sight, 
or near; and if it had been, be- 
yond doubt, it would have made 
no difference. ‘In Massoura he 
had fit bar too often to be scared 
by a grizzly.’ These were his 
words*to us, on our making his 
acquaintance afterwards. 

Placed as we then were, com- 
pletely hors de combat, we could 
do nothing but remain upon the 
cliff and watch him. This did we 
to our surprise—I may say asto- 
nishment—for the affair that fol- 
lowed was a mystery, neither of us 
could for the time comprehend. 

Instead of retreating, the father 
of the four children, all four still 
sticking close to the horse, ad- 
vanced towards the grim creature 
that barred his path, apparently 
defying him to come on. When 
within about fifty paces of the 
animal, he raised his long rifle, 
took sight, and fired at it. 

To our surprise the shot seemed 
to have no effect. The bullet cer- 
tainly must have hit the bear, and 
in the head: for we saw a tuft of 
skin start up over the animal’s 
eye simultaneously with the crack. 
Still the bear stirred not from its 
place, nor made movement of any 
kind. 

Pike County appeared equally 
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surprised with ourselves. We 
could hear an exclamation signi- 
ficant of this; while his look and 
attitude clearly showed astonish- 
ment. Only fora moment did he 
remain thus. Quickly reloading 
his gun he again took aim and 
fired ; again with the like result. 
As before, we saw that his bullet 
had hit the bear; and, just as be- 
fore, without causing the animal 
to stir! It made no movement 
either of limb or body; nor from 
its jaws came any growl. 

More than ever were we puzzled, 
my companion and myself. We 
were truly perplexed by an occur- 
rence so incomprehensible. 

The Missourian seemed to share 
our perplexity; for now we could 
hear growls from him—exclama- 
tions of bewilderment, slightly in- 
terlarded with oaths. It ended in 
his again reloading the long gun, 
and firing a third shot at the 
grizzly. This time he had dis- 
mounted, and stepped close up, 
within less than twenty paces of 
the animal. He could not now be 
mistaken about having hit it; he 
knew himself too good a shot for 
that; yet the result was the same. 
The bear still stood where he had 
first seen it, facing him fairly; 
without falling, as it should have 
done, having three bullets in its 
brain; without showing sign either 
of an intention to attack or retreat 
from him. 

This was too much even for us 
spectators at a safe distance: my 
companion and self were both in a 
quandary, a complete maze of 
mystery. So, too, appeared the 
singular individual in the defile 
below; and now we could observe 
that he trembled and showed signs 
of retreating. He who did not 
fear to encounter anything mortal, 
whether man or animal, was awed 
by the supernatural. The thing 
that stood between two rocks, as 
if jammed there, could not be of 
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the earth. It was no bear, grizzly 
or otherwise, but a bogie, a creature 
of another world. 

The romantic mystery of the 
Rocky Mountains—the wild, weird 
tales carried thence by the super- 
stitious trappers—had given to this 
region a singular and solemn cele- 
brity. Something of this was no 
doubt acting on the spirit of Pike 
County; for, after firing the third 
shot, he appeared as if about to 
retreat back upon his waggon. 
Then a sound broke the stillness 
of the air, causing a change in his 
design; at once clearing up the 
mystery and dispelling the awe 
that had inspired him. It was a 
long, loud peal of laughter, two 
voices taking part in it; while 
simultaneously stood out from be- 
hind a rock two men, whom I and 
my companion recognised as the 
scouts who had gone in advance 
of our train. The whole thing 
was now perfectly explained. They 
had encountered the bear, while 
riding through the defile, and suc- 
ceeded in killing it. Having passed 
the Missourian on their way, they 
had resolved upon having a little 
fun at his expense, and, for this 
purpose, had propped up the dead 
grizzly to represent a living animal, 
hiding themselves behind a boulder 
of rock to enjoy their joke. 

So far they had succeeded to 
perfection—having it all their own 
way; and for a time the cliff re- 
sounded with their laughter, in 
which Pike County took no part. 
But when it came to taking off the 
skin of the dead bear—which the 
two who had killed it were pro- 
ceeding to do—the pelt being 
worth a good many dollars—things 
took a sudden change; and so did 
the countenances of the two jolly 
jokers, both assuming a serious 
air. The Missourian had rammed 
a fresh ball into his gun; while 
his waggon had meanwhile rolled 
up, driven by a companion stal- 
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wart as himself—to say nothing of 
the ‘ole gal’ inside, who seemed 
tough as any of the trio, and in 
case of a skrimmage would no 
doubt prove an equally ugly cus- 
tomer. 

As they who had killed the bear 
took out their knives to skin it, 
they were something more than 
surprised, at seeing a brace of rifle- 
barrels levelled upon them—one 
enemy each—while the voice of 
the man they had made sport of 
in firm, stern tone, sounded in 
their ears, saying, 

‘No yer don’t! The skin o’ that 
bar beelongs tome. Eyther o’ ye 
tech it at ynr peryl!’ 

The old woman had by this time 
dropped out of the waggon; and, 
wielding a wood axe, stood close 
behind her husband. 

My companion and I, from the 
summit of the cliff, had a full 
view of this singular encounter. 
We could not only see every move- 
ment made, but hear every word 
spoken ; and I now remember it as 
one of the strangest scenes I have 
witnessed in the Far West. 

We took no side in the affair, 
either for one party or the other. 
The spirit of partisanship might 
have inclined us to give assistance 
to our caravan comrades; but the 
spirit of fair play prompted to 
standing neutral. We did not even 
discover ourselves as spectators, 
so that neither of the contesting 
parties knew of our being near. 

The affair ended in the guide 
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and his companion giving in; and 
going off to attend: to their pro- 
perly appointed duties. Had they 
not done so, in all probability 
neither would ever have passed 
through that defile, but both laid 
their bones on the spot where they 
had slain the grizzly. 

As soon as we saw the point 
settled, my companion and I re- 
turned down the gorge, and having 
got back upon the trail, rode along 
it towards the scene of the en- 
counter. 

As we came up with Pike County 
and his squad, we saw that the 
bear was already stripped of its 
skin. More than this: huge gris- 
kins of its flesh were spitted over 
a recently-kindled fire ; around 
which was the quartette of little 
Pikes, regarding the roast with 
glances of hungry concupiscence. 

We did not say a word about 
what we had seen—preferring to 
study these strange people at an 
advantage. We expected to hear 
a tale of boasting and bravado; 
either about the slaying of a grizzly 
bear, or the truth of what had 
actually oceurred. 

We were told neither one nor 
other. Pike simply said as we 
passed him, 

‘A bar, I’ve shot hyar. Ef ye 
like stay a bit, ye kin hev a gris- 
kin. Darned fine skin, ain’t it? 
Make my ole ooman kumfortable 
kiver the balance o’ the way to 
Californy.’ 
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FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


NO. IV.—DELPHINE GAY. 


addition to being a novelist, 

Delphine Gay was a poetess, 
an author of plays, and a writer of 
lively sparkling letters that skim- 
med the cream of fashionable 
follies, and kept frivolity from 
being wearisome by the most deli- 
cate touches of social satire. Ina 
similar manner her own light- 
hearted gaiety was preserved from 
being childish in a Frenchman’s 
eyes by a pungent wit and a path- 
etic sentimentality. 

Blonde-haired and drooping-eye- 
lashed, she was the pet of French 
literary society ; and the position 
she gained by her charms of form 
she kept by her sweetness of cha- 
racter, her unaffected simplicity, 
her piquant conversation and fine 
faculty of repartee. There is no 
danger now in telling the date of 
this lady’s birth, for she is no 
longer alive to dispute it. The 
giving of a lady’s age is in England 
considered rather a breach of eti- 
quette; but to publish the age of 
a French lady appears to be an 
unpardonable offence. The indi- 
vidual who, under the name of 
Eugéne de Mirecourt, writes so 
many hundreds of little contem- 
porary biographies, asserts that 
Mdlle. Dejazet never pardoned him 
for having told her age in print; 
that Madame Georges Sand, against 
whom he committed the same 
offence, found his fault so inex- 
cusable that she even added on a 
year to her age, solely for the 
purpose of making him stand 
committed to an untruth. Nor, 
he tells us, is the other sex any 
the less susceptible. When Paul 


de Kock sees his certificate of 
birth, he emits fire and flames. 
Théophile Gautier, too, protests 
against the years allotted him, and 
so calculates them as to make him 


have written ‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin’ on the knees of his 
nurse. This is not bad, for ’tis a 
book ridiculously unlikely to have 
been composed in so innocenta place. 

Madame de Girardin, or Del- 
phine Gay, for the latter name 
seems to suit her better, was born 
on the 26th of January, 1804, or, 
as styled in the new phraseology 
of the time, ‘le 6 pluviése an XII. 
At the time when, most probably, 
Mirecourt wrote his sketch of her, 
she would have been near fifty— 
an age when too much knowledge 
on the part of her acquaintance 
might well be resented. But he 
gallantly refrains from communi- 
cating this; in fact, he manifests 
quite a killing kindness towards 
her. ‘Be off,’ says he, ‘with-your 
dusty registers. The age of a 
woman is on her face, in her eyes, 
in her smile; and the smile, the 
eyes, the face of Madame de Girar- 
din are five-and-twenty years old. 
And, if facts and dates seem to 
contradict this, pay them no heed.’ 
We English have this creed too. 
Says a well-known writer,— 

‘A man is as old as he’s feeling; 

A woman as old as she looks.’ 

Delphine Gay was the daughter 
of Mdlle. Lavallette, who married 
a M. Gay, a French official in one 
of the departments. This Madame 
Gay was herself the author of a 
number of works, both in poetry 
and prose; so her daughter, after, 
as it is said, having been baptized 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the tomb of 
Charlemagne, was, in the words of 
some poetaster, 
* Cradled by rhythm and taught, 
While quite a child, to twang the lyre.’ 


An anecdote is told of this Madame 
Sophie Gay, which will be interesting 
to us who have so recently witnessed 
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the sudden shiftings of feeling and 
unaccountable moods in the minds 
of the Parisians. Sophie Gay was 
one of those who applauded the 
downfall of the first Napoleon, and 
might have been seen with her 
friends at the head of those Pari- 
sian ladies who advanced in front 
of the Duke of Wellington and 
offered him bunches of violets. 
‘Ladies,’ said he to them with 
dignity, ‘if the French were enter- 
ing London, all the English ladies 
would be in mourning. But 
Madame Sophie had a private 
grievance against the government. 
A witty sally of hers against a 
prefect of the department had de- 
prived her husband of an official 
position which he enjoyed under 
the victim of his wife’s satire; and 
so her pique seems to have affected 
her politics. 

Delphine Gay was brought up 
in the society of the large lite- 
rary circle in which her mother 
moved. Chateaubriand was a con- 
stant visitor; Horace Vernet and 
Talma would accept the invitations 
of the queen of the salon, and 
Béranger might be seen there 
occasionally. There was plenty 
of chatting, plenty of laughter, 
plenty of dancing. Then would 
come a game of cards, and after 
that they would read verses. Such 
an atmosphere would be a very 
stimulating one for a précocious 
child. And Delphine Gay, being 
at fourteen radieuse de beauté,doubt- 
less attracted much attention. 

We notice we have called her 
plain ‘ Delphine; had we lived 
a little earlier we might have been 
called over the coals for this breach 
of ceremonial. The writer who 
was found fault with for so doing, 
answered that if his critics ever 
wrote the history of poetesses, he 
should expect to see Mdlle. Corinne, 
or Miss Sappho. We will take 
shelter under his target. 

In the portraits of Delphine 
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Gay we see large soft eyes, and 
what appears meant for a fine 
complexion, but she must have 
been beautiful exceedingly if we 
are to believe what is told us. 
At the time of the appearance of 
Victor Hugo’s romantic drama of 
‘Hernani,’ when the theatre would 
be filled with the enthusiastic 
crowd of young romantiques, and the 
advocates of the old classicism were 
trying to stem the torrent, we 
could scarcely expect that there 
would be any applause to spare for 
a@ mere spectator in a box. But 
when Delphine Gay entered hers, 
there came from the tumultuous as- 
semblage a triple salvo of applause 
—‘not a manifestation in very 
good taste,’ says M. Théophile 
Gautier in describing it; but 
then it must be remembered that 
the pit was full of poets, sculptors, 
and painters, intoxicated with en- 
thusiasm about ‘ Hernani,’ and 
more attentive to their feelings 
than to the cold laws of society. 
And she must have made an 
imposing picture as she sat there 
—her magnificent blonde hair 
being knotted on the top of her 
head in a large silver comb till it 
formed a crown like a queen’s, 
and ‘vaporously’ crisped, shaded 
off into a golden haze the contour 
of her cheeks, whose hue her 
admirers could liken to nothing 
but rose-coloured marble. Radieuse 
de beauté, as we have shown, 
exclaims one biographer in an 
ecstacy; Bellezza folgorante, ex- 
claims another with similar enthu- 
siasm. Browning’s words might 
perhaps have suited her: 
‘Her eyes are dark and humid, like the 
depth on depth of lustre 
Hid i’ the harebell, while her tresses, 
sunnier than the wild-grape cluster, 
Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her 
neck’s rose-misted marble : 

Then her voice’s music . . . call it the 
well’s bubbling, the bird’s warble!’ 
At all events, she makes a pretty 
picture in the centre of her crowd 











of admirers. In this England 
which amuses itself so sadly, we 
have no society such as Delphine 
Gay reigned over. Men talk of the 
past glories of the circles at Hol- 
land House, and relapse into their 
melancholy solitude. Our men of 
letters go into society to be re- 
spectable, and put off their easy 
wit with their easy coats. The 
Parisian littérateurs made a society 
of their own, and remained Bo- 
hemians to enjoy themselves. There 
is doubtless much to be said for 
that kind of decent respectability 
which conducts itself with pro- 
priety on a crowded staircase or 
landing for a number of hours, 
professes to have enjoyed itself, 
and styles the entertainment not 
humdrum, but ‘ kettledrum.’ And 
what proper-minded person, on the 
other hand, could say a word 
for a gathering where, in the midst 
of dancing and cards, men would 
now and then sing their own songs, 
and ladies would now and then 
fail-to resist the temptation of a 
cigarette? But the Parisian ex- 
quisites thought no evil of such 
doings, and probably rather en- 
joyed them. Did not the handling 
of the dainty cigarette afford many 
an elegant pose to the white arm 
and neck of the coquettish belle ; 
and did not the pale blue cloud of 
smoke form a miniature heaven 
for her starry eyes to gleam 
through? and what a provoking 
curl the lips would take as they 
emitted their tiny puffs! What 
dull folk we English are: we have 
not a tithe of the sentimental play 
of the Parisian’s fancy. On the 
other hand, perhaps we do not 
make ourselves quite so childishly 
ridiculous as he does about trifles. 

While yet very young, at the 
age of eighteen in fact, Delphine 
Gay gained a special prize from 
the Academy, for a poem. Soon 
after this she travelled for some 
time in Italy, where she was re- 
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ceived with adulations, and with 
the advances of many an opulent 
swain. All these she rejected for 
love of France. 


‘Non, l’accent etranger le plus tendre 


lui-méme 

Attristerait pour moi jusqu’au mot: Je 
vous aime,’ 

says she, in a poem entitled 


‘Return.’ At Rome, she was con- 
ducted in triumph to the Capitol, 
where she recited some verses in 
the presence of an enthusiastic 
crowd. And after her return to 
Paris, she went through a similar 
ovation, on the occasion of the 
completion of the frescoes of the 
Panthéon by Baron Gros. This 
period of her life is described as 
a perpetual joy, a poetic /éte 
of every day and every hour. 
‘ Marriage alone,’ says the chroni- 
cler, ‘could make her know at a 
later time chagrin and prose.’ 
Although we might imagine her 
to have been a queen of enjoyment 
at this period, yet her maxim was 
‘to suffer is to deserve;’ and 
Balzac considered her to have 
approximated more closely than 
anyone else to his ideal cf what a 
woman’s life should be. ‘To feel, 
to love, to suffer, to devote herself,’ 
says mournfully the great master 
of realism, ‘will always be the 
text of woman’s life.’ 

Delphine Gay married the busy 
and quarrelsome journalist, M. 
Emile de Girardin. We hear but 
little of him in gay company, 
while artistic and literary society 
is always most enthusiastic about 
his wife. There was a doubt as 
to who was his mother, as there 
had been some curious juggling 
or kidnapping at his birth. This 
mystery soured his temper, and he 
appears to have been undesirable 
as an acquaintance. He was the 
founder of an important newspaper, 
and well-known for his extreme 
views and violence of language. 
For art he cared nothing. In 
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the circle in which his wife moved 
there were included all shades of 
literary character, excepting the 
particular elements of which his 
life was composed. There was 
politics plus art, as represented 
in the persons of Victor Hugo and 
others. There was criticism in 
the person of Sainte-Beuve, upon 
whom our authoress made the 
rather ill-natured remark, that 
whereas he had once produced great 
work, it was because he was then 
under Victor Hugo’sinfluence. ‘ He 
was only,’ said she, ‘a stove sup- 
plied with fuel by Hugo; and the 
latter having left off putting wood 
on, M. Sainte-Beuve had fallen to 
his proper mediocrity.’ The great 
critic was for a long time a fre- 
quenter of the salons where the 
friends of whom we are speaking 
met together, but he appears to 
have grown unpopular among 
them by degrees. His nature was 
doubtless too cold for the ardent 
enthusiasts of the romantic school. 
In this coterie, too, there was art 
minus politics as represented by 
Théophile Gautier, who takes 
refuge in the doctrine of art for 
art’s sake, by reason of utter pes- 
simism and want of faith in pro- 
gress, and finds the beauty of 
poetry and painting a satisfying 
haven, apart from the worries and 
weariness of political conflict. 
Balzac, too, entered not at all into 
politics, being wholly occupied 
with the dream-world of his ro- 
mances. But politics minus art— 
this appears to have been inadmis- 
sible as qualification for the refined 
society in which Delphine was 
queen. Her husband was voted a 
nuisance, and lived always in his 
own set of ultra-reformers. 

M. de Girardin was not Delphine 
Gay’s first love. This explains 
something of the want of harmony 
between them. She had made 


selection from amongst a crowd of 
admirers of M. le Baron de la 
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Grange; and rings of betrothal 
had been exchanged between the 
pair. But all at once, without 
any warning, the engagement came 
to an end. And, alas! the fault, 
or the misfortune, lay with the 
lady’s mother. Madame Sophie 
Gay coming as a guest to a draw- 
ing-room where, at the time of 
her arrival, a number of people 
had already assembled, chose for 
some unaccountable reason to make 
her entrance singing a light little 
song, and dancing the chassé step 
of the gavotte. This procedure 
was amusing, but queer. The 
servants had just announced her 
by name, in the usual sonorous 
fashion, and the idea of so lively 
a mother-in-law proved too much 
for the nerves of M. le Baron de 
la Grange. He beat a retreat, and 
left the field open to M. Emile de 
Girardin. The journalist and the 
‘tenth muse’ were married in 
1831. M. de Girardin was but 
moderately well off; but this fact 
did not prevent his purchasing a 
magnificent mansion wherein to 
receive his bride. Delphine Gay, 
doubtless, seemed to needa princely 
establishment to set off her beauty. 
M. de Girardin, senior, came to 
pay the young couple a visit soon 
after their marriage; he saw the 
buhl and the paintings, and the 
damask, and he shrugged his 
shoulders thereat. Delphine was 
ashamed and stammered, ‘ It is 
Emile who desired all this; I 
did not ask for it, I declare to 
you. Such like frivolities add 
nothing to happiness. Emile and 
a garret, that is enough for me.’ 

‘A garret,’ said the old gentle- 
man, who went away grumbling, 
‘ that will come, madame, that will 
come.’ 

This grumpy father-in-law was 
a general, a great hunter, and 
a bachelor; he had, however, re- 
cognised his son, but only when 
he was grown up. His predic- 











tions about the mansion of the 
young couple—his son was the 
younger of the two—were soon 
realized. It had to be sold, and 
Delphine and her husband took a 
part of the house inhabited by the 
latter’s partner and co-editor in 
the ‘ Presse’ newspaper. When 
they gave a party, the door of 
communication between their por- 
tion of the house and that of the 
co-proprietor was opened: he was 
sent from home for the day, and the 
house appeared to be a large one. 
So they avoided the appearance of 
retrenchment, a vice which the 
world is vastly ashamed of being 
suspected of. For a time the 
young wife manifested the influ- 
ence of her husband in her writ- 
ings which deteriorated corre- 
spondingly. But after a while 
she escaped into her own true self 
again, and began to write novels. 
Her husband, whose literary pur- 
suits were all philosophical, spe- 
culative, and quarrelsome, disap- 
proved of her compositions, and 
when she had sold one of her 
books for fifteen hundred francs, 
quietly pocketed the money, hoping 
so to disgust her with her pen. 
But it did not produce the effect 
expected ; she only wrote the more 
after this little episode. Soon 
she had a series of papers appear- 
ing in his own journal which at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. 
She had been encouraged to the 
composition of these ‘ Lettres 
Parisiennes, by her husband’s 
fellow editor, who conducted the 
literary department of the journal, 
while M. de Girardin had charge 
of the political department. These 
letters, and some novels which ap- 
peared afterwards, were published 
under the pseudonym of the 
Vicomte de Launay. One of these 


latter was a four-in-hand affair, in 
which the three others concerned 
were Théophile Gautier, 
and Jules Sandeau. 


Méry, 
It is entitled 
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‘La Croix de Berny,’ and might 
have been purchased in London 
for about fourpence a few months 
ago when the book-stalls . were 
swamped with some thousands of 
small Brussels editions of French 
poems and romances. It is well- 
written and worth reading, being 
quite a model of finished French 
style. 

There are some charming bits 
of conversation to be found in our 
lady’s books. Here is an example: 
‘ How do you pass your time ?’ says 
one friend toanother. ‘Can you find 
amusement in this lower world ?’ 
‘Oh yes, I keep an existence to 
myself; I sail in a boat with peo- 
ple of spirit over an ocean of 
imbeciles. ‘You do,’ was the 
reply—‘ take care! a tempest of 
imbeciles would be dangerous.’ 
This little puff is scarcely meant 
to apply to herself, yet the crew 
with whom she was associated was 
a very distinguished one. They 
did not, however, meet in a boat 
rocking upon an ocean of imbeciles, 
but in Madame de Girardin’s bed- 
room. ‘ And here,’ says one of 
them,- when describing these re- 
unions, ‘ let English prudishness 
refrain from taking umbrage or 
crying out against impropriety: 
you might be a long time in the 
room without discovering the bed 
under the fold of its curtain.’ Here 
were to be found, between eleven 
o’clock and midnight, the follow- 
ing celebrities, some on one day 
some on another. There came 
often, Lamartine, Alexandre Du- 
mas, Balzac, Victor Hugo, Méry, 
Théophile Gautier, Eugéne Sue; 
and now and then Alfred de 
Musset would turn up. The lady, 
we learn, was very proud of her 
friends; they were the luxury of 
her life. She had diseovered that 
no féte with ten thousand candles, 
a forest of camellias, and the 
sparkle of all the diamonds of 
Golconda, was worth these three or 
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four easy chairs filled with the 
friends who shared her sympathies 
and tastes. One of her sayings— 
‘It’s the husband’s fault,’ first 
uttered, probably, at one of these 
gatherings, became proverbial. A 
friendly biographer, in concluding 
his memoir, says, he knows not of 
a single fault which she possesses. 
Then he suddenly thinks of one. 
What is it, asks the indiscreet 
reader. It is her husband! Poor 
man, he inhabited his own rooms 
and never joined the brilliant 
company which filled those of his 
wife. She sometimes met him at 
dinner, and was always at hand to 
aid him when he was in any diffi- 
culty or danger. He narrowly 
escaped being shot several times, 
owing to his mode of delivering 
his opinions, and on account of 
his general quarrelsomeness. He 
may have been a good man in 
spite of his temper, but two persons 
could not have been united in 
marriage of more opposite natures 
than he and his wife. Bind up a 
sheet of his newspaper with a 
piece of his wife’s music, and the 
result could not be more incon- 
gruous than the pair themselves. 
Delphine Gay sat at the feet 
of Balzac, and was one of the most 
constant listeners to his vertiginous 
conversations. At one time, Balzac 
had been studying very intently the 
occult sciences, chiromancy, car- 
tomancy, and the like, and had 
heard a story of a most astonish- 
ing sibyl, a more weird and won- 
derful witch than al! the examples 
recorded, the witch of Endor in- 
cluded. Of course he expatiated 
volubly on this living example, 
for every subject grew in size 
under his hands. Of course, too, 
he made the party he was address- 
ing share his convictions. It con- 
sisted of Théophile Gautier, Méry, 
and Delphine Gay; and they were 
all prevailed upon to accompany 
Balzac on a voyage of discovery in 
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order to find the pythoness. She 
lived at Auteuil, but in what street 
is not recorded; but, as it turned 
out, that mattered little, for the 
address given was a false one. 
They came upon a family of honest 
people, living in country sojourn— 
a husband, his wife, and old 
mother. Balzac, perfectly con- 
vineed, would have it that this 
old crone had a cabalisticair. But 
the good woman was scarcely flat- 
tered at being taken for a sorceress, 
and began to grow angry. The 
husband took them for practical 
jokers or pick-pockets; the younger 
woman burst out laughing, and 
the maid-servant made haste to 
lock up the silver for precaution’s 
sake. They had to retire with 
shame, but Balzac maintained the 
truth of his assertions, and when 
he was in the carriage again, 
grumbled out between his teeth 
the injuries received from the con- 
duct of the old woman. ‘ Screech- 
owl, harpy, magician, vampire, hag, 
ravenous fish, lemur, ghoul, jug- 
gler,’ he cried, using the strangest 
terms that came into his head. 
‘ Well, if she-is a sorceress, she 
has a very good idea of hiding 
her game,’ said one of his friends. 
Still, Balzac’s suspicions were not 
allayed. They tried, however, 
some more places for the sibyl, but 
without success, and Delphine 
pretended that the whole affair 
was a make-believe of Balzac’s, in 
order to get taken out in a carriage 
with agreeable companions. “They 
must have made a jolly company. 
None could be otherwise where 
Balzac, master of weird drollery, 
was king. 

Delphine Gay seems to have 
inspired the admiration of men of 
widely different dispositions, for 
Lamartine, than whom there could 
be none less like Balzac, loved 
her from the first moment of their 
meeting. If we give the account 
of this meeting in the words in 











which we find it described, we 
shall afford a good example of the 
faculty which a writer of the 
French school possesses, of making 
the descriptions of actual persons 
and places read like pages of a 
romance. A little imagination, a 
little extra colour, a good deal of 
sentiment, and we have a young 
lady transformed into a goddess, 
and this plain earth of ours trans- 
mogrified into a heaven for her. 
Perhaps Delphine Gay was not 
quite the ordinary young lady of 
the period, but for a rapturous 
description of an angel commend 
‘us to her picture as she is made 
out to have appeared to Lamartine. 
The poet was visiting the cascades 
of Terni. As the story runs, 
‘ Slowly he ascended to the parapet 
formed by the rocks, that from 
thence he might gaze on the cas- 
cades below; and great was his 
astonishment when he reached this 
height to behold there, though at 
first unseen by her, a young and 
beautiful girl reclining against the 
trunk of a fallen tree, and looking 
down with a sort of fascination 
upon the waters rushing and roar- 
ing beneath her feet. It was 
Delphine Gay, the improvisatrice 
of France.’ Then follows a very 
rhapsody of romance. ‘ The back- 
ground of dark rock and foliage 
helped to define the graceful out- 
line of her tall, elastic form, 
clothed in white; her arms, which 
were of extraordinary beauty, were 
bare; her left hand supported her 
head, the long golden curls of 
which floated in the breeze; her 
blue eyes were fixed on the torrent ; 
tears of ecstasy were on her pale 
cheeks, and on the long, dark eye- 
lashes, which when she closed her 
eyes in silent contemplation, rested 
on them. To his poetic imagina- 
tion, she was a sibyl, a goddess.’ 
Every detail in this picture is so 
deftly adjusted to the sentimental 
aspect most proper to it, that we 
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ought surely to have been favourcd 
as well with the impression made 
upon young Lamartine, by the 
nose, the chin, the ears of his 
charmer, as well as by her white 
arms, her golden hair, her ecstatic 
tears, her drooping long eyelashes, 
her hand poised as for a photo- 
graph. May we not add that her 
ears were catching poetic murmurs 
in the foaming strife of the cascade, 
murmurs unheard by any other 
mortal, save, shall we say, by La- 
martine? That her nose, unspoiled 
by the manufactured perfumes of 
Paris, was taking deep breaths of 
unsophisticated Italian fragrance. 
That her chin—well, this French 
art of description is easy enough, 
and might be prolonged for ever. 
The weakness of it is, that any 
such description could, with a few 
slight changes of colour and size, 
be made to fit any pretty woman. 
A curious feature in this halluci- 
nation of Lamartine’s, was, that 
he could not endure the laughter 
of his charmer. And yet, we are 
told, she was a lovely laugher, 
having an exquisitely formed 
mouth and perfect teeth. But 
alas! Lamartine had deeply loved 
and deeply suffered, and looking to 
Delphine for consolation and sym- 
pathetic sighs, he found her gaiety 
discordant. When she laughed, 
it seemed to him ‘a defect of 
youth, ignorant of destiny.’ Verily, 
is not this sentimentality carried 
to the verge of ‘the ridiculous and 
the puerile? Byron, who pre- 
tended he could not bear to see a 
woman eat, was probably laughing 
at his own sentimentality all the 
while. But a man, who, because 
ke has, like most other people, 
passed through sorrows, is 20 woe- 
begone as to be insensible to the 
beauty of a young girl’s laugh, is 
surely made of very poor stuff 
indeed. Lamartine enjoys a fitting 
acknowledgment of his poetic 
merits. He is read at girls’ 
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schools more than anywhere 
else. 

Madame de Girardin’s plays are 
now and then brought forward 
upon the English stage, and are 
deservedly popular. The writer 
chanced to see one little piece of 
hers twice over. On one occasion, 
at a Manchester theatre, he enjoyed 
a hearty laugh at a brisk after- 
piece, entitled ‘ Betty Martin.’ 
Some months afterwards, at a 
theatre in town, he elected to sit 
out a farce, called ‘ The Clock- 
maker’s Hat,’ wherein the vivacious 
Miss Farren was to appear. Soon 
after the commencement of the 
performance, a feeling stole over 
him that he was on familiar ground, 
but the name of the piece was 
quite new to him. ‘ One form of 
many names,’ the Greek poet says ; 
and so it was in this instance. 
‘ Betty Martin’—a most un-Pa- 
risian appellation, by the way— 
and the ‘ Clock-maker’s Hat,’ are 
one and the same, the double title 
being a deception. The piece is 
an adaptation from the ‘ Chapeau 
d’un Horloger’ of Delphine Gay. 

At such tiny comedies, little 
laughing scenes, with delicate play 
of character, touching passages, 
and exquisite morsels of wit, she is 
highly successful, but is of far too 
light-hearted a nature for sombre 
tragedy, or for anything requiring 
solemnity of treatment or great force 
of passion. Butshe has pathos and 
tenderness, and for calling for the 
gentle tears as well as lively 
laughter, ske has scarcely a rival. 
But a short time ago there was 
acted, at one of the London the- 


atres, a comedy of hers, ‘ La Joie: 


fait peur,’ by which the hard- 
hearted critic of one of the morning 
papers alleged himself to have 
been moved to tears. The subject 
of this eomedy is so natural and 
pleasant that we wonder it has not 
been utilised more frequently upon 
the stage. The story runs as fol- 
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lows: News is brought home of 
the death of a young naval officer 
who is engaged on foreign service. 
His family—his mother, his sister, 
and his betrothed, go into mourn- 
ing for him. The evil news 
chances to have arisen out of a 
mistake. The youth arrives home 
whilst the mourners are still in 
the depth of their grief. The first 
person he meets is an old servant 
of the family, who informs him of 
the unexpected position of affairs, 
and cautions him of the danger 
of sudden good news, for joy, like 
grief, will sometimes kill. Old 
Noel promises himself to commu- 
nicate the glad tidings gently to 
the sad-hearted ladies in black. 
The various delicacies of stratagem 
by which this is attempted to be 
effected in each case, form the 
chain of the story of .this pretty 
comedy. 

A quotation from one of Del- 
phine Gay’s ‘ Parisian Letters,’ will 
show the lively style of her com- 
position. It is a comparison be- 
tween the walking-dancing as 
practised in the present day, and 
the real dances of an expiring 
era. ‘A very pretty young lady 
said to us the other day, “ My 
mother told me that, at my age, 
nothing amused her more than 
dancing; but, as for me, I confess 
it does not amuse me at all!” 
“You know nothing of it,” we 
answered her; “you have never 
danced!” “How—but yesterday.” 
“Oh! you call that dancing; to 
walk three steps forward with the 
feet turned in, the back crooked, 
and the shoulders rounded; then 
shuffle to the right, again to the 
left, without lifting your feet from 
the floor during the solemn scene ; 
after this, you may hazard crossing 
sides, but with the same, always 
the same slow step, or you would 
be taken for a woman of forty 
years.” Ata ball, theage is known 
by the feet more than by the face ; 











a woman who dances with the 
feet turned out, acknowledges to 
thirty; she who wheels round in 
the figure avows herself forty; 
whoever is nimble of foot, and 
dances with zeal, confesses to fifty; 
and she who hazards the Zephyr 
motion betrays herself sixty, if she 
is capable of performing it. You 
walk in measure; you do not 
dance, and cannot know if you 
love dancing. Formerly, the dance 
was an exercise, for that was re- 
quired to accomplish the steps; 
now exertion is scorned. Dancing 
was also a pleasure, because it 
gave hopes of success. A young 
girl who could dance had a future. 
Matches were made at balls; a 
solo well performed was worth a 
dowry.’ At the time when this 
was written, there must indeed 
have been a dancing decadence in 
Paris. 

Delphine Gay’s ‘ Parisian Letters’ 
are considered to afford a perfect 
picture of French society from 
1836 to 1848. But she worked 
under difficulties. There is an 
* amusing passage relative to these 
in the preface to her novelette 
entitled ‘ Balzac’s Walking-stick.’ 
This will give us some idea of the 
incongruity between a wife who 
writes upon artistic and romantic 
themes, and a husband immersed 
only in political journalism of the 
hardest, most logical, and least 
genial kind. It can be no other 
than he who acted as critic of 
* Balzac’s Walking-stick,’ while he 
ought to have been especially 
merciful, seeing that the book was 
written soon after he had lost 
much money in speculation. His 
wife’s humorous complaint runs 
as follows: 

‘Once upon a time there might 
have been found in this ro- 
mance 

* But it is not a romance.’ 
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‘In this work ; 

* But it is not a work.’ 

‘In this book , 

‘Still less should 
title of'a book.’ 

‘In these pages, in fine, once 
upon a time, there was a some- 
what piquant chapter entitled 
“ The Council of Ministers.” But 
somebody said to the author, “ Be 
careful, this is personality—these 
personages will be recognised: do 
not publish the chapter.” And 
the obedient author cancelled the 
chapter accordingly. There was 
another chapter, entitled “A Dream 
of Love.” It was a rather tender 
love-scene, as a picture of passion 
ought to be in a romance. But 
somebody said to the author, “It 
is not proper on your part to bring 
out a book of which passion occu- 
pies so great a portion. This chap- 
ter is unnecessary; strike it out.” 
Sothe frightened author suppressed 
this chapter also. Once upon a 
time, too, in these pages were two 
morsels of verse. The one was a 
satire, the other an elegy. But 
somebody decreed that the satire 
was too pungent, and the elegy 
too melancholy. So the author 
gave them up, but this conviction 
she keeps, That a woman who 
sees the world ought to refrain 
from writing, since she may bring 
to the light nothing but what is 
perfectly insignificant.’ 

Poor Delphine Gay! We know 
not whether ‘ to love, honour, and 
obey,’ formed one of the promises 
of her marriage ceremony; the 
fulfilling it, however, seems to 
have been somewhat hard for her. 
¥et, when her ungrateful husband 
was in prison on account of his 
political views, she underwent all 
sorts of dangers for him. This 
sentimental poetess and lively 
novelist was certainly not. a bad 
specimen of a woman. 
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‘THIS YEAR—NEXT YEAR.’ 


HIS year—next year—sometime—never, 


Gaily did she tell ; 
Rose-leaf after rose-leaf ever 
Eddied round and fell. 


This year—and she blushed demurely, 
That would be too soon ; 

He could wait a little, surely, 
’Tis already June. 


Next year—that’s almost too hurried, 
Laughingly, said she ; 

For when once a girl is married, 
She no more is free. 


Sometime—that is vague—long waiting 
Many a trouble brings ; 
’Twixt delaying and debating, 
Love might use his wings. 
Never—word of evil omen, 
And she sighed, heigh-ho !— 
Tis the hardest lot for women, 
Lone through life to go. 


* > * > 


Next year—early in the May-time, 
Was to be the day ; 


Looked she sweetly towards that gay time, 


Gleaming far away. 


Never—fair with bridal flowers 
Came that merry Spring ; 

Ere those bright and radiant hours, 
She had taken wing. 


This year—hearts are bound by sorrow, 
Next year—some forget ; 
Sometime—comes that golden morrow 


Never—earth saw yet. 
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Next year—early in the May-time, 
Was to be the day: 

Looked she sweetly towards that gay time, 
Gleaming far away. 
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INSELL CASTLE had 
dined. The ladies were in 
the drawing-room; the gen- 
tlemen were discussing poli- 
tics over old port and new filberts 
Colonel Tippits had made several 
efforts to throw off a score or two 
of his choicest platitudes; but he 
had found Mr. Thornton a stiff 
and uncompromising opponent. 

The dining-room opened conve- 
niently upon a conservatory; and 
old Pigeon was the first to avail 
himself of the Colonel’s permission 
to go outside and have a cigar 
prior to joining the ladies in the 
drawing-room. 

Old Pigeon was heartily tired of 
Society. The Colonel might have 
heard him saying so as he tried to 
light a cigar in a shady corner of 
the lawn. It was a fine, clear, 
moonlight night, the weather al- 
most as warm as July. 
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‘I’m blowed if I ain’t precious 
sick of this,’ grumbled old Pigeon. 
‘ What with the Colonel’s speeches 
and Tommy a-losing that bet of a 
cool two hundred, as the Colonel 
called it—well, I says, says I, “Let 
me go outside and smoke a quiet 
cigar.” Says Mr. Thornton, *‘ We 
must join the ladies.” “By all 
means,” I says, and I slips out; 
and I only wish I was in the train 
a-going back to London.’ 

‘Hullo, governor! you’ve come 
out for a breather, eh? said Tom 
Pigeon, with a half-burnt cigar 
in his mouth, and the ashes of it 
on his waistcoat. ‘ Well, how do 
you like being in Society and in a 
castle ?’ 

‘ Well, Tommy,’ said old Pigeon, 
‘if I may be allowed to give my 
opinion, I’d sooner be at the Ele- 
phant and Castle, having a quiet 
pipe.’ 

‘ Ah, governor,’ said Tom, ‘ You 
are too old to get out of vulgar 
habits; you’ll never alter.’ 

‘I don’t want to,’ said the old 
man. 

‘I feel a bit of a squeamishness 
here,’ said Tom, laying his hand 
on his heart, ‘a sort of a no-how- 
ish feeling. Thornton says it is a 
regular out-and-out society pain— 
a sort of a fashionable pain—a 
twinge of the blazzy, Kite calls it.’ 

‘I don’t like that Kite, Tommy,’ 
said the old man. ‘He ain’t no 
good.’ 

‘Oh, he is not a bad sort,’ said 
Tom. 

‘He knew you was a-going to 
2é 
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lose that bet,’ said the old man, 
pushing his penknife through the 
end of his cigar, and wishing he 
had a pipe. 

‘Never mind the bet, father,’ 
said Tom. ‘It will come right if 
you will only be a little careful ; 
but what with your talking of 
giving an inch and taking an ell, 
your Tooley Street joke, and the 
Paris fashions, you do make it 
hard for a fellow to keep his equi- 
librium.’ 

‘ What’s that, Tommy ” 

‘Never mind what it is, dear 
old boy. It is not much I ask— 
sink the shop, and consider our 
new positions.’ 

‘Why, Tommy, there’s a petti- 
coat! It’s that pretty little girl, 
the companion,’ said old Pigeon. 

Tom intercepted the young lady. 

She had a basket of flowers in 
her hand. 

‘ Why, Jessie, he said, familiarly 
and heartlessly, ‘I thought you 
were inside yonder.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Jessie, ‘allow me to 
pass.’ 

‘ How distant we are,’ said Tom. 
‘ Where have you been?” 

‘To say good-bye to my father, 
you mean, unkind thing,’ said 
Jessie. 

‘Gone on a journey, has he? 
Tom asked, trying to maintain an 
air of nonchalant indifference. 

‘Yes. Allow me to pass, sir.’ 

‘Those are pretty flowers. Are 
they out of the Colonel’s garden ?” 

‘ They are the last flowers from 
the farm which my father is leay- 
ing for ever. There! Now I 
hope you are satisfied,’ said Jessie, 
beginning to cry. 

‘Tom, you are a brute!’ the old 
man exclaimed. 

‘Don’t be angry, Jessie,’ ‘said 
Tom. 

‘Angry? Pooh!’ said Jessie, 
between crying and sobbing. ‘I 
would scorn to be angry with such 
@ person as you.’ 
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‘Person!’ said Tom. ‘ Ain’t I 
as good as anybody else ? 

‘Write to me and say you are 
coming to see me, and then never 
to come near me; and when you 
see me accidentally dare not speak 
to me because Colonel Tippits says 
it is contrary to the rules of so- 
ciety to pay attention to a com- 
panion. Tom Pigeon, you are a 
donkey and a cruel man.’ 

Tom put out his hand to take 
Jessie’s arm. 

‘If you touch me I'll scream,’ 
said Jessie. ‘I have said what I 
wished to say, and now I am going 
inside there, as you call it.’ 

Jessie swept by Tom and his 
father, as she spoke. 

‘Very well,’ said Tom, sticking 
his glass in his eye. ‘ Depart, 
Miss Miller, depart!’ 

‘Oh, you silly, stupid, stuck- 
up, ungrateful thing!’ she said, 
scornfully turning round to fire off 
this last volley as she entered the 
Castle. 

‘That’s one for you, Tommy,’ 
said old Pigeon. 

‘Yas, yas,’ said Tom, staring at 
the door, which Jessie had closed 
behind her, ‘ yas, that’s my secret, 
governor, that pert party in petti- 
coats. I said I would show you 
my secret. Before destiny called 
us to fame; before we vowed to 
go into Society, I loved that young 
woman. Yas, governor, your son 
was in love, and coming down 
here to pay a clandestine visit to 
his sweetheart, when you *asked 
me to accompany you in the same 
direction.’ 

‘ Lor!’ said the old man. 
a curious thing!’ 

‘The Colonel says,’ continued 
Tom, ‘if a young gent of fashion 
was to marry a companion, it 
would be death to him.’ 

‘You don’t say so, Tommy!’ 
exclaimed old Pigeon. 

‘Death,’ said Tom, solemnly. 


‘But say no more about it; here 


‘What 
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comes Mr. Thornton, who is a real 
swell, bred and born.’ 

‘I am sent to bring in the Pi- 
geons,’ said Mr. Thornton. ‘ Mes- 
sieurs the Pigeons, come in and be 


plucked. We are going to play 
loo.’ 

‘Now, none of your larks, 
Thornton,’ said Tom. ‘ Larks, 


d’y’see ?—play upon the word.’ 

‘Never mind playing upon the 
word, sir,’ said Thornton. ‘Come 
and be played upon.’ 
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‘Mr. Thornton, let me ask you 
a question—won’t detain you a 
moment. Have you a peculiar 
pain here’ (pointing to the region 
of the heart)—‘a sort of a dull 
kind of a pain?’ 

‘No; can’t say that I have,’ Mr. 
Thornton replied. 

‘How long have you been in 
Society ? asked Tom, pathetically. 

‘ Well, I hardly know—always,’ 
said Mr. Thornton, ejaculating, in- 
wardly, ‘ Poor, miserable Pigeon !’ 
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‘ Ah, then you have got used to 
it—-most extraordinary thing!’ 
said Tom. 

‘You will get used to it also,’ 
said Thornton. ‘Eels get used to 
skinning, pigeons to plucking.’ 

Now look here,’ exclaimed Tom, 
letting his eye-glass fall, and throw- 
ing aside a fresh-lighted cigar, 
‘I don’t like that sort of remark. 
You know the rules of Society 
better than I do, and perhaps you 
are within those rules now, other- 
wise, Mr. Thornton, I would punch 
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your head—lI would, ’pon my soul! 
so there!’ 

‘ Bravo, Pigeon! said Thornton, 
coolly patting the little fellow’s 
back. ‘Give me your hand, Pigeon. 
I had no idea you were so plucky; 
we will be staunch friends.’ 

Thornton took Tom’s hand in 
his big, manly palm, and shook 
old Pigeon’s son and heir until his 
teeth chattered. 

‘ That’s right,’ said the old man, 
‘that’s right. I hate quarrelling.’ 

‘ And I hate humbug,’ said Tom. 

2u 2 
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‘ “Onward and aboveboard,” is my 
sentiment; and a man with a 
hundred thousand at his banker’s 
is not got going to stand anybody’s 
humbug—that’s the way to say it.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said Mr. Thornton, 
planting himself between the two 
Pigeons, and taking an arm of 
each, ‘ quite right. Yo. are in the 
way to get a splendid lesson on 
humbug. Come along gentlemen, 
come along.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
A STORM IN SOCIETY. 


If this were a drama instead of 
a mere story the last chapter 
would have been called, in the 
technical language of the prac- 
tical dramatist, a carpenter’s scene. 
It would have given reasonable 
time for the next set, a return to 
the drawing-room — an interior 
with which the reader is already 
acquainted. 

Let the faithful historian pre- 
sent the scene as though the 
equally faithful reader sat by his 
side in the first row of the stalls 
and saw it. 

Miss Tippits sits at the piano, 
with her foot on the soft pedal, 
playing a new set of waltzes pian- 
issimo, that no one may be dis- 
turbed by the music, and, also, 
that her mistakes may be less no- 
ticeable than they would be under 
the influence of the forte pedal. 
She is bending her head senti- 
mentally to the music, as if her 
soul were communing with the 
spirit of the sublime composer-(a 
bandmaster in one of the line regi- 
ments), or the less ethereal part of 
her nature were threading the 
figures of the dreamy waltz in-the 
arms of Mr. Tom Pigeon, Mr. 
Thornton, or whomsoever else may 
be destined to call her his own. 

At a card table, placed in the 
furthest corner of the room, sits 
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Kite and the Rector of Fullpark, 
playing a harmless game of crib- 
bage, Down near the footlights 
are Miss Austin, the Colonel, and 
several guests seated upon otto- 
mans, and lolling in easy chairs, 


-talking in a miscellaneous fashion 


upon a variety of questions, the 
whole of which the Colonel vainly 
endeavours to turn to political 
account, being invariably inter- 
rupted just as he is about to re- 
hearse his hustings speech. 

Presently there enters from the 
carpenter’s scene — or, rather, 
speaking as historian, not as 
dramatist—from the garden, where 
that interesting incident of the 
last chapter has just taken place 
—presently, I say, there enters 
Mr. Thornton, Mr. Pigeon senior, 
and Mr. Pigeon junior. As they 
appear, it suddenly occurs to the 
Colonel to ask Miss Tippits to 
sing ‘ that little song.’ 

‘Do, my dear Clementina, sing 
that little song,’ says the Colonel. 

‘ Papa, dear, don’t ask me,’ says 
Miss Tippits. 

‘Yes; do sing,’ say several 
voices all at once. 

‘Do oblige us,’ says Mr. Tom 
Pigeon. 

‘Then Jessie must accompany 
me,’ says Miss Tippits, taking up 
a bundle of music, and beginning 
to search for ‘ that little song.’ 

‘Where is Jessie Miller? says 
the Colonel, looking round the 
room, and searching every corner 
through his eye-glass. 

No one answers the question; 
but Jessie glides out of some un- 
suspected corner, and takes her 
seat at the piano to play the 
accompaniment to the song which 
Miss Clementina Tippits was prac- 
tising when this story opened. 

‘Generous creature to allow 
little Miller to accompany her 
—to share the honours of the 
evening—eh? says the Colonel, 


in a low voice, to Tom. 














* Yas, yas,’ Tom replies. 

While the song is being sung, 
and the accompaniment is being 
played, the Colonel, listening at- 
tentively to both all the time, 
motions Tom Pigeon to a card 
table, at which both seat them- 
selves, opposite Kite and a so- 
licitor of Inglenook, who has taken 
the rector’s place. 

Everybody applauds the song, 
and the card players cut for deal. 

Old Pigeon thereupon remarks 
that his son Tom sings a good 
song. 

‘Mr. Pigeon junior is engaged,’ 
says the Colonel. 

‘But you have not commenced 
the game,’ says Thornton ; ‘ let us 
have Mr. Pigeon’s song first. 

‘O yes, certainly,’ say several 
voices. 

* Yas,’ says Tom, ‘ anything to 
oblige, as Mr. Ketch said. 

‘You must not tell us what 
Mr. Ketch said,’ remarks Thorn- 
ton, with his thoughts in the 
famous Pickwickian scene. 

Two persons, who had recently 
been to a London theatre, laugh 
very much at Thornton’s mild 
joke. 

‘Is it the wish of the company 
that I should sing? asks Tom. 

‘ Vulgar person,’ says the Rector, 
aside to his neighbour. 

‘ Certainly,’ says Mr. Thornton ; 
‘ we are waiting.’ 

‘ And so are we,’ says Kite, with 
the faintest indication of a wink 
at the Inglenook lawyer, who is 
shuffling a pack of cards, and 
mentally calculating the amount 
that may be dragged out of a 
young, vulgar, wealthy cockney in 
two hours. 

‘Perhaps it would not be out of 
the rules of Society if the com- 
panion,’ says old Pigeon, ‘was 
just to—’ (imitates, in dumb show, 
the act of playing an accompani- 
ment on the piano). 

‘Look after the governor,’ says 
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Tom to Mr. Thornton ; ‘ I’m afraid 
the wine is getting into his 
head.’ 

‘Certainly,’ says the Colonel. 
‘Miss Jessie Miller, will you 
kindly accompany Mr. Pigeon’s 
song ?’ 

Jessie says nothing, but sits 
down, determined to accompany 
him in half a dozen keys. 

‘ Miss Jessie Miller will oblige,’ 
says old Pigeon, ina maudlin way, 
half aloud ; ‘number ninety in the 
books.’ 

‘Governor, governor,’ remon- 
strates young Pigeon in an aside 
whisper, ‘will you or won't 
you ?” 

‘ What do you wish me to play” 
asks Jessie, when Tom walks up 
to the piano. 

‘Don’t be so hard on me,’ Tom 
says, quietly. 

‘I don’t know it,’ says Jessie. 

‘ This is the tune,’ says Tom, in 
desperation, humming a few bars 
of an impossible melody. 

Jessie follows him on the iastru- 
ment, and then asks if he is 
ready, 

“Mes,’ he says he is; and in 
evidence thereof he breaks out 
into the following new and original 


ballad :— 


*A toast! To our darlings at home— 
Our wives and children dear ; 
Here’s a health to those that we love, 
Let us drink the toast with a cheer! 
- = i * 

‘If I might be allowed,’ says 
Tom, ‘I would ask ladies and 
gentlemen to join in the chorus.’ 

‘Very good,’ says the Colonel, 
smiling; ‘ charming — so very 
natural.’ 

‘We will take the lead from 
you, Mr. Pigeon,’ says Thornton; 
whereupon Tom repeats the last 
verse as a chorus, and the Colonel’s 
guests think it a very humorous 
thing to ‘join in,’ which they do 
quite pleasantly. 

Tom continues the song with 
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renewed vigour, his father nodding 
and beating time to the tune. 


‘When the world is frowning and dark, 
And friends grow fickle and cold ; 
Her fond smile shall brighten the clouds, 
And tinge them with colours of gold. 

* * * * 


‘ Admirable sentiment, charm- 
ing moral,’ says the Colonel, in- 
viting old Pigeon, by an easy 
gesture, to join the card table, to 
which Mr. Pigeon senior responds. 

Everybody intimates that the 
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‘ Eccentric,’ continues Mr. 
Thornton, ‘ very odd there should 
be a Kite in the same company.’ 

Thornton glances at the card 
tables as he makes the remark. 

‘ I do not think it at all singu- 
lar, says Miss Tippits; ‘ there is 
a Mr. Green and also a Miss White 
here.’ 

‘ Yes, true, true,’ says Thornton ; 
* you do not object to the name of 
Pigeon now, Miss Tippits.’ 

‘ You are always facetious, Mr. 
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song has charmed them very 
much. Mr. Tippits takes Tom’s 
arm, compliments him upon his 
vocal powers, and conducts him 
to the card tables, where cutting 
in and cutting out goes on at once 
to the evident satisfaction of all 
the parties concerned. 

‘ Happy pair the Pigeons,’ says 
Mr. Thornton to Miss Tippits, who 
is rolling her languishing eyes at a 
young curate, supposed to have 
great influence with the bishop. 

‘ Yes, very,’ says Miss Tippits- 
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Thornton. Isuppose Miss Austin 
does not object to the name of 
Thornton,’ says Miss Tippits, 
withdrawing her eyes from the 
curate and rolling them upon 
Mr. Thornton. 

‘She has just done me the 
honour to say that she does not,” 
replies Thornton, accepting the 
optical charge with remarkable 
coolness. 

Miss Austin, who has been dis- 
cussing the relative powers of 
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Browning and Tennyson with a 
gentleman (he has heard ‘ The 
Brook’ sung at a Penny Reading, 
and been advised to get up ‘ How 
they Brought the Good News to 
Ghent),’ comes to Miss Tippits’s 
ottoman at this moment, and asks 
her friend what Harry is so 
earnest about. 

* About you,’ says Miss Tippits ; 
‘he was asking me to be one of 
the bridesmaids.’ 

‘Harry!’ exclaims Miss Austin, 
in a pretty confusion. 

Thornton is rather taken aback 
at the unexpected smartness of 
Miss Tippits. 

‘I congratulate you both,’ says 
that lady, with as little asperity 
as she can put into her voice. 

Miss Austin bows. Mr. Thorn- 
ton is about to make a suitable 
reply when the conversation is 
interrupted by high words at one 
of the card tables. 

‘ Hollo! what is this!’ says Mr. 
Thornton, ‘ a storm in Society.’ 

‘I saw you do it,’ says young 
Pigeon, in loud angry tones, ‘ you 
are a cheat.’ 

He is addressing Kite, who rises 
from the table. 

‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ remon- 
strates the Colonel, in his blandest 
manner. 

The whole company rise from 
their seats in various parts of the 
room. 

‘An infernal cheat!’ exclaims 
Pigeon. 

‘ Before ladies, too,’ says the 
Colonel, attempting to take Tom’s 
arm. 

‘You son of a tailor,’ shouts 
Kite, beginning a withering reply 
to Tom, who immediately upsets 
the table, and seizing Kite by the 
throat, gasps out, ‘Ladies or no 
ladies—tailors or no tailors—you 
shall give up that card.’ 

The ladies hurriedly leave the 
room; the gentlemen throng round 
Pigeon and Kite, just in time to 
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see Mr. Pigeon junior fling his 
adversary, and pull out of Kite’s 
coat-pocket an ace of spades. 

* * * * 


Tableau and end of scene to 
turbulent music. 


CHAPTER VIUII. 
AFTER THE STORM. 


In one of his ‘Roundabout 
Papers,’ or somewhere else, Thack- 
eray promised to write a story that 
should be all dialogue. He never 
did it. Theidea has borne fruit 
in this poor narrative of Tom 
Pigeon’s expedition into Society. 
I have eschewed description. I 
leave the actors in this little drama 
to play their own parts in their 
own way. The reader has formed 
her own idea (I say her own idea 
for what he is capable of such a 
formation) of the character, manner, 
and appearance of every individual 
visitor at Tinsell Castle. She 
also knows exactly what would 
be said about the disgraceful scene 
at the Castle. It is not necessary 
to tell her how the few good people 
who had been got there by mis- 
representations concerning whom 
they would meet, considered them- 
selves insulted and defrauded. 
She knows all about persons of 
the Tippits character, who try 
to thrust themselves into Society. 
She has never met them of course ; 
but she has heard of them and 
read of them in books. The 
Pigeons are mysteries to her 
perhaps, but she can easily imagine 
what sort of a figure Mr. Shoddy, 
who made her last riding-habit, 
would cut with a house in Bel- 
grave Square, and a vulgar son 
dreaming of Society. Why should 
I, the humble reporter of these 
few insignificant scenes, in the 
insignificant lives of the Kites 
and Pigeons, trespass upon the 
intellectual and indulgent reader 
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with my own views? The very 
thought is presumptuous. I re- 
turn to the dialogue, with an 
humble apology, for this almost 
unpardonable reference to my own 
existence. I will only venture to 
say that we are back again in the 
drawing-room of Tinsell Castle on 
the day after the storm. Kite and 
Mr. Thornton are in the room. 

‘I assure you,’ says Kite, ‘ it 
was quite a mistake—lI assure you, 
on my honour.’ 

* Appearances were against you,’ 
says Thornton. 

‘ By all that is good I swear to 
you it was a mistake; you must 
prevent scandal, Mr. Thornton, or 
the Colonel’s chances of election 
for Inglenook are at an end.’ 

‘I don’t think there is any 
danger of Tippits ever being a 
member of parliament even for 
Inglenook,’ says Thornton. 

‘You are wrong, sir, believe 
me,’ says Kite; ‘but, no matter, 
whether right or wrong, sir, you 
must use your influence with Mr. 
Pigeon, pray do, sir, he respects 
you.’ 

‘You called him a son of a 
tailor,’ says Thornton. 

‘I did not mean it personally, 
it was only figurative, just as you 
say ason of a gun; I meant no 
harm, Mr. Thornton, I assure you; 
the term might even be construed 
into one of endearment.’ 

At this moment there enters 
Mr. Thomas Pigeon, at sight of 
whom there disappears with al- 
most miraculous rapidity his old 
friend Kite. Young Pigeon has 
been going about the house, ask- 
ing nearly every person he meets, 
if he experiences any pain in the 
region of the heart. Mr. Thomas 
Pigeon has had a severe and con- 
tinuous attack of that peculiarly 
uncomfortable pain, which he was 
told on the previous day belonged 
to Society. It had attacked him 
most seriously on hearing that 
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Miss Jessie Miller had made up 
her mind to leave the Castle ; and 
more particularly since she had 
met him on the stairs and insisted 
upon cutting him dead. The pain 
hai been so intense during the 
morning, that Tom began to 
wonder whether his father was 
not quite right in attributing it 
to what he was pleased to call 
this new-fangled humbug of being 
in Society, ‘and doing everything 
that you didn’t want to do and 
pretending that you liked it. Tom 
had been closeted with Colonel Tip- 
pits; he had also had a serious 
conversation with Mr. Thornton ; 
Miss Miller had looked prettier 
than ever she had done as if only 
for the purpose of cutting him ; 
his father had solemnly warned 
him that he was being swindled, 
bought and sold, and made mince- 
meat of; so that altogether Mr. 
Pigeon junior may be said to have 
had anything but a lively time of 
it during the last twenty-four 
hours. 

‘ Ah, Mr. Thornton,’ he said, on 
entering the drawing-room, from 
which Kite had just disappeared, 
‘how are you, sir—how are you?’ 

‘Well, thank you, very well,’ 
said Thornton, thrusting his hands 
into the pockets of a loose morn- 
ing coat, and surveying the odd 
figure of the ambitious young 
merchant tailor, formerly of Bond 
Street. 

‘Got no pain here?’ Tom asked, 
ruefully planting his left hand 
upon that part of his light waist- 
coat which covered his heart. 

‘No, no,’ said Thornton, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Ah, I have —a confounded 
pain, sir!’ said Tom. ‘I don’t 
think being in Society, as you call 
it, is good for me.’ 

‘ Society! My poor, dear young 
friend, you have never been there 
yet. But is there no other reason 
for your heartache? I saw you 
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watching that pretty Jessie Miller 
this morning, when you were 
dressing. I saw you, sir; I saw 
you looking out at your bed-room 
window.’ 

‘Well, I did not say that you 
did not see me.’ 

‘ Don’t be angry.’ 

‘IT am not angry.’ 

* You are blushing, then.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I am not,’ 
Tom said, turning his head away 
from Mr. Thornton, and trying to 
hide his face behind his eye- 
glass. 

‘Mr. Kite is anxious to have 
your forgiveness,’ said Thornton, 
considerately changing the sub- 
fect; ‘he declares that the whole 
thing was a mistake; he vows it, 
upon his honour.’ 

‘Upon what ? 

* His honour.’ 

* Don’t like the guarantee. The 


Colonel assured me he had kicked 


the brute out of doors.’ 

‘He may have done so,’ said 
Thornton: ‘but Kite is one of 
those persons who, being kicked 
out at the front door, come in at 
the back.’ 

‘Why, he had the audacity to 
call me the ——’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Thornton, be- 
fore Tom could finish the sentence, 
“he says that was not meant per- 
sonally; in fact, that it was more 
in the light of a term of endear- 
ment, just as you say a son of a 
gun—do you see ?’ 

‘ Yas, yas,’ said Tom, promptly, 
and with evident relief, ‘ very good; 
I thought that was all he meant, 
after all. He is a clever fellow.’ 

*You knew him, then, before 
you met him down here ? 

‘Slightly, yas, yas, said Tom, 
plucking up his collar and his 
courage at the same time. ‘I 


gave him a wonner, eh? It as- 
tonished him rather, and the 
Castle too. By Jove! I almost 


forgive him for falling so cleanly 
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when I hit out frora the shoulder. 
It was as good as a play.’ 

‘Yes, no doubt,’ said Mr. 
Thornton. ‘Now look here, Mr. 
Pigeon junior, I know all about 
that pain of yours. You don’t 
care for Miss Tippits. Don’t frown, 
my friend, don’t frown. You would 
rather be out of the bargain. For- 
give Kite; he isno worse than his 
friends, between ourselves. Let 
us go into the garden and have a 
chat.’ 

Mr. Thornton had a way of 
making people do what he wished, 
and he found no difficulty in per- 
suading Mr. Pigeon to act upon 
some very wholesome advice which 
he gave him under a tree on 
Colonel Tippits’s lawn. 


Meanwhile Mr. Theophilus 
Pigeon had encountered Miss 
Jessie Miller in the breakfast- 


room, and had, in the frankest 
way possible, obtruded himself 
upon her confidence. He admired 
her morning dress; he expressed 
his great regret that Miss Miller 
was going to leave the Castle; he 
candidly told her that he neither 
cared for the Castle nor its society, 
and he was sure in his heart of 
hearts that his son Tom was of 
the same opinion. 

‘I don’t want to hear anything 
about your son Tom,’ said Jessie, 
impatiently stamping her pretty 
right foot upon a full-blown rose 
in the Brussels carpet. 

‘Ah, you once thought differ- 
ently,’ said old Pigeon, coaxingly. 

‘ Perhaps I did.’ 

* You liked him once.’ 

‘ Perhaps I did.’ 

* Why don’t you now ? 

‘Because he doesn’t care for 
me.’ 

‘ How do you know he don’t?” 

‘What a silly question, begging 
your pardon. It would not be 
right to care for a poor farmer’s 
daughter now he’s in Society.’ 

Jessie emphasised the last two 
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words, and tossed up her head 
with an air of defiance and con- 
tempt. 

‘Hang Society! blow Society!’ 
said old Pigeon. ‘Don’t be angry 
with me, Miss Jessie, because I 
love you already as a father might, 
and I want to know all about this 
affair between you and Tom. How 
loug have you known my son ” 

‘A year,’ said Jessie, looking 
upon the ground, and sighing. 
‘ He came to the hotel with father 
from the Cattle Show, and we all 
went to the theatre.’ 

‘ The sly dog! I remember him 
saying he had met some very nice 
people at the show.’ 

‘ And he came and had tea with 
us,’ continued Jessie; ‘and we 
have written to each other ever 
since; and the other day my 
father had to leave the farm, be- 
cause he lost his money horse- 
racing.’ 

‘Oh! that was it,’ said old 
Pigeon; ‘and the Colonel was 
your father’s landlord. Between 
ourselves, Miss Jessie, I don’t 
think much of this Mister Colonel. 
What do you say ?” 

‘ Nothing,’ said Jessie. 

‘You are mum, as they say.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Jessie! Jessie!’ called the un- 
mistakable voice of Miss Tippits 
at this period of the conversation ; 
‘ where are you?’ 

‘But if Tommy was to ask you 
to be his wife?’ said old Pigeon, 
hurriedly, determined to make the 
most of his time. 

‘Tommy!’ exclaimed Jessie, 
snapping her pretty fingers, ‘I 
would not have him if his hair 
was hung with diamonds. 

Then saying, ‘I am coming, 
Miss Tippits, she darted out of 
the room, and left old Pigeon to 
his own reflections. 

‘Not if his hair was hung with 
diamonds!’ said old Pigeon, look- 
ing at the door which Jessie 
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banged as she fled ; ‘ that’s one for 
Tommy.’ 

It is impossible to say how many 
times Mr. Pigeon would have re- 
peated Jessie’s words had he not 
been interrupted by Colonel Tip- 
pits, who, having searched the 
house for his friend, had found 
him at last, mentally staggering 
under the startling rebuff of Miss 
Jessie Miller. 

‘My dear Mr. Pigeon,’ said the 
Colonel, in his loud, pompous 
voice, ‘I have been looking for 
you everywhere.’ 

‘Indeed ! said Mr. Pigeon ; 
‘ well, if you repeat the same exer- 
cise to-morrow you'll have to go 
further afield to look for me.’ 

‘Why, sir, why? asked the 
Colonel. 

*’Cos I means to cut this, sir, if 
not to-day, by the first train in 
the morning. I’m too plain a man 
for this sort of thing. I’ve never 
been in a castle before.’ 

‘Every Englishman’s home is 
his castle,’ said the Colonel, ma- 
jestically. 

‘No, not exactly,’ said Mr. 
Pigeon senior; ‘every English- 
man’s home is not a castle, sir, 
begging your pardon; and a good 
thing too, Colonel. But we will 
not argue the point; let us come 
to business. About that mort- 
gage; I’m willing to renew it, as 
you know, but on one condition.’ 

‘Name it,’ said the Colonel, 
promptly, prepared to concede 
much. ‘ 

‘You must let my son off this 
bargain, sir, about Miss Tippits.’ 

The Colonel started and looked 
fixedly at old Pigeon. 

‘It’s very kind of you,’ said 
Mr. Pigeon, undaunted— it’s very 
kind, and a great honour—we 
know that; but it’s a mistake 
altogether. We Pigeons are only 
humble birds; and it’s like mating 
one of us to a pheasant, or a pea- 
cock, or a n-ostrich—it ain’t natu- 
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ral, Colonel ; 
do.’ 

While the Colonel is endeavour- 
ing to explain to Mr. Pigeon that 
the intermarrying of the middle 
with the upper classes of society is 
acknowledged to be an important 
element in the social system, let 
us look in upon Miss Tippits, and 
Mr. Kite, who are playing out an 


and it will never 


l "Kite Proposes ” 


interesting little scene in the 
library. 

‘I have told you before,’ says 
Miss Tippits, ‘that your suit is 
hopeless in both cases. I decline 
your hand again, as I have pre- 
viously done. You know my 
reasons.” 

‘That contemptible Pigeon is 
one of your reasons,’ says Kite. 





‘You had my answer before I 
ever heard of or saw Mr. Tom 
Pigeon,’ says Miss Tippits; ‘and I 
will not stay in the room, sir, to 
hear papa’s guests spoken of with 
rudeness.’ 

‘Stay, stay, Clementina!’ says 
Kite, seizing her hand. 

* You cannot hope to have last- 
night’s affair overlooked,’ continues 
Miss Tippits, allowing Mr. Kite to 


retain her hand, as though his 
ecstatic seizure of it were a very 
ordinary occurrence. 

‘It was quite accidental that 
mistake of the card—on my ho- 
nour. Miss Tippits, once for all f 
now lay my life and fortune at 
your feet. For three long years I 
have loved you; it is only that 
passion which has induced me to 
work and slave, day and night, in 
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your father’s political interest. It 
is now impossible that he can do 
without me.’ 

‘That is no concern of mine’, 
says Miss Tippits. 

‘It is—it is, Clementina! Let 
us be a happy family; say what 
your heart pfompts you to say— 
that you do not love this Pigeon 
—that you will now reward the 
love and faithful service of a true, 
devoted heart!’ 

Miss Tippits, looking into the 
garden, sees Tom Pigeon and Jessie 
in close conversation ; she knows 
that Thornton is beyond her reach. 
Taking her cue from Fate, without 
a moment’s hesitation, she returns 
Kite’s pressure of her hand. 

‘There is some one coming, 
Mr. Kite, she says; ‘ take me into 
the drawing-room.’ 

Kite at once takes the blooming 
husband-huntress under his arm, 
kisses her fat and rosy fingers, 
and disappears with her just as 
the Colonel and old Pigeon enter 
the room. 

‘We shall be alone here, sir,’ 
says the Colonel. ‘ Pray be seated.’ 

‘Thank you, Colonel!’ says old 
Pigeon, determined not to be in- 
fluenced by the largest possible 
amount of politeness. 

‘ Now, Mr. Pigeon, you do not 
surely mean to say you are 
serious ?’ begins the Colonel. 

‘I am, sir,’ 

‘ Think of the honour and the 
position which your son would 
obtain by such a marriage.’ 

A knock at the door interrupts 
the Colonel’s speech. 

‘Confound the people! why 
cannot they leave us alone? Come 
in! he exclaims. 

‘It is only me,’ says Tom 
Pigeon, entering and looking at 
his father with a peculiarly satis- 
fied smile. 

‘We were just talking about 
you, Tommy,’ says old Pigeon. 
‘Yes; I know all about it,’ 
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saysTom. ‘It’sallright. I’ve got 
rid of that infernal pain I had— 
got rid of it and all other pains 
too. Don’t be surprised, Colonel ; 
nothing ought to surprise nobody in 
these days. Now look here—I’m 
plain and aboveboard, father, and 
I ain’t up to this kind of life ; and, 
what’s more, without meaning to 
be offensive, you’ve been playing a 
sort of come-into-my-parlour-said- 
the-spider game, and——’_.. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed the Colonel, ‘ I 
do not understand you.’ 

‘No; but you will,’ says Tom. 

‘I do,’ says old Pigeon. ‘ My 
dear boy you have come to your 
senses, that’s it—ain’t it?’ 

‘Right you are, governor,’ says 
Tom. 

‘I await an explanation,’ says 
the Colonel, taking up a dignified 
position upon the hearth-rag and 
looking as calmly as he could, first 
at Tom, and then at old Pigeon. 

‘If you will come into the draw- 
ing-room, Where several friends are 
now assembled, and request the 
presence Of Miss Tippits and Mr. 
Kite, [shall give you a full and com- 
plete explanation,’ says Tom, taking 
his father’s arm and leading the as- 
tonished old man from the room. 

We leave him standing in the 
doorway and telling the Colonel 
that ‘No offence is intended, 
Colonel Tippits — only ‘we all 
means business, and that business 
is to be settled at once, sir, with all 
respect, in the drawing-room of 
this noble Castle.’ 

The prompter—who, in this 
case, is the story-teller—proceeds 
to ring up the drawing-room scene 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AND LAST. 


The change which had come 
over Tom Pigeon during the last 
few hours was almost as remark- 














able as the transformation of that 
extraordinary creature which would 
‘split’? in presence of Kings- 
ley’s wonderful water baby. Mr. 
Thornton had been talking to 
Tom about a variety of sub- 
jects, and the Colonel, unfortu- 
nately for himself, had explained 
to his expected son-in-law the 
reason why he was enabled to give 
Miss Tippits so handsome a dowry. 
Moreover, Tom had met Jessie 
Miller in a shady walk, outside 
the lawn, and had there and then 
confessed himself an ass and a 
coward. Miss Austin had fol- 
lowed this up by a judicious word 
or two concerning Mr. Thornton’s 
expectations and the Society which 
Tom might yet see if he played a 
manly part, as he had been ad- 
vised to do, at the Castle, on this 
last day of his father’s visit ; for 
old Pigeon had packed up, and was 
determined to go to London with- 
out further delay. Tom must in- 
deed have been a booby if the 
events of the previous four-and- 
twenty hours had not convinced 
him of the excellence of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s advice to break the Tippit 
bondage, and be free. Besides, 
Thornton had placed such excel- 
lent cards in his hands, that the 
most unskilful player in the world’s 
game could not fail to make every 
trick. Tom was, therefore, master 
of the situation when the family 
and guests assembled in the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘Now let me arrange your 
places,’ said Tom when ail were 
assembled. ‘ It is not much Iask, 
Colonel, and I have nothing to say 
or do that can be objectionable, 
you know.’ 

The Colonel said Mr. Pigeon had 
only to say what he wished to 
secure his utmost desires at Tinsell 
Castle. 

‘ Ah, Kite! I did not see you 
for the moment,’ exclaimed Tom, 
rushing up to Kite and shaking 
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him by the hand. ‘ We are going 
to have a family and general ex- 
planation—just as they do at the 
theatres you know, Kite. Now 
look here, Kite, and Miss Tippits, 
will you kindly sit here, on this 
ottoman? There—thank you— 
that-will be excellent.’ 

Old Pigeon looked on in amaze- 
ment. 

‘ And, Mr. Thornton, will you 
sit here on my left— thank you, 
near Miss Austin—yes, that will 
do capitally. Miss Miller, you 
shall sit near me; and Mr. Theo- 
philus Pigeon, you shall sit where 
you please.’ 

‘ Thank you, Tommy,’ said old 
Pigeon. 

‘This is very amusing—very,’ 
said the Colonel, somewhat con- 
temptuously. 

‘Glad you think so,’ said Tom, 
taking the eye-glass from his 


_ neck and putting it in his pocket. 


‘ Colonel Tippits, ladies and gentle- 
men, Mr. Thornton has done me 
the honour to allow me to be his 
spokesman on this interesting and 
important occasion; Miss Austin 
ditto; likewise Miss Jessie. Kite, 
shall I speak for you?’ 

‘Tom Pigeon, you are a good 
fellow at heart—I will trust you,’ 
said Kite: ‘ though I am not clear 
about what you mean.’ 

‘Shall I add your name, Miss 
Tippits,’ said Tom: ‘ may I repre- 
sent your interests in the family 
settlement? The cards are all in 
my hands; and, as I am about to 
retire from Society, I know what I 
am doing. Yes or no: it is not 
much I ask?’ 

‘ I shall remain a spectator, sir,’ 
said Miss Tippits. 

‘Very good,’ said Tom— 
‘Colonel, what can I do for you?” 

‘ Sir,’ said the Colonel, ‘as head 
of this establishment, and in the 
capacity of. ; 

* Yes, yes,’ said Tom, inter- 
rupting the speaker; ‘we know 
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all that, and we intend to come to 
the hustings to hear you speak. 
Meanwhile capital, you know— 
capital must have its due weight. 
The Pigeons will foreclose, unless 
—you know what I mean.’ 

‘I submit, for the present, at 
all events,’ said the Colonel. 

‘ Mr. Thornton’s solicitor and a 
friend are at the Green Dragon. 
They are not quite satisfied with 
Colonel Tippits’s papers in the 
matter of Miss Austin’s guardian- 
ship. Put that little matter right, 
Colonel, and the lady shall settle 
her present annuity upon you.’ 

‘ How dare you, sir!’ exclaimed 
the Colonel, rising to his feet and 
confronting Tom, his face scarlet 
with indignation and fear. 

‘ Don’t interrupt, Colonel,’ said 
Tom, nodding at Thornton, to re- 
assure that gentleman, who seemed, 
for the moment, to fear that Tom 
was not playing his cards dis- 
creetly. 

‘ Your conduct, sir, is disgrace- 
ful,’ said the Colonel. 

‘No: quite a mistake. Not 
mine,’ said Tom. ‘ Pray be calm; 
it is all for your own good, I 
assure you.’ 

The Colonel walked about the 
room impatiently, and old Pigeon 
did nothing but stare at his son. 

‘ Miss Tippits,’ continued Tom, 
‘finding that she really does not 
care for Tom Pigeon, who is 
only a tailor’s son, and not in 
Society —’ 

‘ Well done, Tommy; I knew 
your heart was in the right place,’ 
said old Pigeon, unable to remain 
quiet any longer. 

‘As I was saying,’ continued 
Tom, ‘before Mr. Pigeon senior 
interrupted me, Miss Tippits, 
having reconsidered the state of 
her affections, accepts one thousand 
a year, which I shall settle upon 
her, and with it the hand of my 
old friend, Charley Kite.’ 
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exclaimed Kite, looking a world of 
admiration at Miss Tippits, and 
everlasting gratitude at Tom. 

‘ The Colonel, wishing to be at 
peace with all men,’ went on the 
calm dispenser of Fate, ‘ restores 
Mr. Miller to his farm; and Tho- 
mas Pigeon, selfishly desirous of 
being happy for life, asks Jessie 
Miller, before this noble company, 
if she will have old Pigeon’s 
harum-scarum son for better for 
worse, &c., with an understanding 
that going into Society is not his 
game in future.” 

Then turning to the young lady 
on his right, Tom, raising his 
voice, said, ‘Jessie, I love you, 
and confess it.’ 

* Don’t be foolish, Tom,’ was ail 
Jessie said in reply. 

* I will not be foolish any more,’ 
said Tom. ‘ But I put the ques- 
tion now, once for all: Will you, or 
won’t you?” 

‘I will,’ said Jessie, blushing 
and looking steadfastly upon the 
floor. 

‘ Hooray!’ exclaimed old Pigeon. 
‘ Hooray! and many of them!’ 

‘ Don’t anticipate events,’ said 
Tom, looking at his father and 
waving his hand for silence. ‘ Is 
it agreed, Colonel Tippits? Mort- 
gage renewed for any length of 
time you like. A thousand a 
year for Miss Tippits—Mrs. Kite 
I hope to say ere long. No law- 
suit about Miss Austin’s property, 
and a splendiferous present from 
old Pigeon into the bargain. Miss 
Austin’s annuity, you know, settled 
on yourself. Everybody happy, 
and no troublesome consciences, 
eh? No opposition at Inglenook 

‘ You tempt me, Mr. Pigeon— 
my instincts are naturally social 
and liberal,’ said the Colonel, who 
had been carefully calculating his 
chances in a law-euit, and the in- 
convenience of foreclosing the 
mortgage on Tinsel! Castle 
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The Colonel crossed over to 
old Pigeon. ‘ How much? he 
said, in a loud whisper. 

Mr. Pigeon senior took the 
Colonel, and whispered something 
in his ear. 

‘I knewI should settle it, Mr. 
Thornton,’ said Tom; ‘ it has all 
come as it ought; we are all sorted 
as right as ninepence, just like a 
play, and it m‘ght be called Birds 
of a Feather! Here, for instance, 
here are we the humble but happy 
Pigeons—’ 

‘ Tailor birds,’ whispered Thorn- 
ton to Miss Austin. 

‘Did anyone speak? asked 
Tom, immediately. ‘Yes or no? 
it is not much I ask. To proceed, 
as I was saying—here we are, the 
Pigeons, the Kites, and -——’ 

‘ The love birds,’ said Thorn- 
ton. 

‘I shall call you the magpies, 


presently,’ said Tom, laughing and - 


shaking his fist at Thornton. 
‘Shall I go on or not? 

‘Hear him, hear him!’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel : ‘ that is what 
I shall demand for my honourable 
opponents op the hustings. 

‘ Hustings!’ exclaimed young 
Pigeon. ‘ Happy thought! This 
is the only hustings worth appear- 
ing upon; you ladies and gentle- 
men the only electors worth 
appealing to! Ladies and gentle- 
men, free and independent ‘ 

‘I protest!’ said the Colonel. 
‘I only have a right to make 
an election speech here.’ 

* Ladies and gentlemen, I will 
only say, Vote for the Pigeons!’ 
said Tom. 

‘And the Kites,’ 
Tippits’s intended 





said Miss 


‘ That will do,’ said old Pigeon. 
* Let us all shake hands, and be 
friends!’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘I don’t know what I 
lose by the transaction, but this is 
the happiest day of my life.’ 

‘ And mine,’ said Kite, kissing 
Miss Tippits. 

‘ And mine,’ said Tom, putting 
his arm round Jessie. 

‘And mine,’ said Thornton, 
pressing Miss Austin’s hand. 

‘And mine,’ said old Pigeon, 
taking both the Colonel’s hands in 
his, and shaking them until the 
two old boys were quite red in the 
face. 

If this were really a play (in- 
stead of being just like one, as 
Tom Pigeon puts it), the whole of 
the company would waltz prettily 
to the tune of Tom Pigeon’s 
chorus, and the curtain would go 
down amidst, I hope, a round of 
applause. But not being a play, 
the story ends with the explana- 
tion that the Pigeons did not leave 
the Castle until after the celebra- 
tion of a triple wedding at Ingle- 
nook, the gorgeous celebration of 
which obtained for the Colonel so 
much kudos that his election for 
the borough is a matter of dead 
certainty. Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Pigeon are at the present moment 
on their wedding tour at Margate ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornton are simi- 
larly engaged at Nice; Mr. and 
Mrs. Kite are amusing themseles at 
Hamburgh ; old Pigeon is having 
a quiet pipe in his favourite bar 
parlour; and Col. Tippits is only 
waiting for that peculiar combina- 
tion of parties which is to bring 
about the next general election 
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SANDYMAN’S 


‘TF Paul Sandy- 
man had but 
an opportunity ! 
If he could but 
be allowed a 
chance! Such 
were our constant 
exclamations in 
regard to our 
friend. Weheld 
him to be dis- 
tinctly a man of 
genius—we were 
immensely proud of him. 
It is much to have known a man 
of genius. It is something to have 


seen one even, though he may have 
been beheld but at a distance, 
through a telescope or an opera- 
glass, or looked down upon from 
a third-floor window, and dimly 
‘descried passing along the street 
below; for genius is rare—phe- 


nomenal. 

At least, I think so now. Once 
I may have entertained a different 
opinion, as many still do I note, 
avering that they find the great 
gift rather common than otherwise, 
and proceeding to attribute pos- 
session of it to a vast number of 
people. I perceive, however, that 
they don’t quite agree among them- 
selves as to the persons they would 
thus dignify. Hence it sometimes 
happens—to put the matter suc- 
cinctly—that one man’s genius is 
another man’s gaby, and, of course, 
vice verst. 

It is the young, I think, who 
are especially apt at pronouncing 
judgment in this matter—who are 
quick at discovering genius,or what 
they are content to believe to be 
genius, and forthwith doffing their 
caps, bending their knees, and 
proffering homage with quite sur- 
prising effusiveness. Age is more 
wary, more critical—inclining to 
captiousness even, on such a ques- 


OPPORTUNITY. 


tion. The weight of years has a 
tendency to suppress the bump 
of veneration. If this is not true 
phrenologically, it is true, I think, 
practically. It was rather a youth- 
ful constituency, I remember, that 
voted Paul Sandyman a man of 
genius. This was a good many 
years ago now; but, at the time, 
our belief in Paul’s greatness was 
not to be shaken. It was a vital 
bond of our union. And we were 
not a clique founded, as so many 
cliques have been taunted with 
being founded, solely for indul- 
gence in mutual admiration of a 
grossly indiscriminate kind. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the great majority 
of us, I may safely say that we did 
not set up for being geniuses, or 
require of Paul repayment in kind 
of the tribute we tendered him. 
There was no such stuff in our 
thoughts; we demanded but per- 
mission to revere his surpassing 
merit. That permission he was 
gracious enough to accord us. 
Still, to do Paul Sandyman jus- 
tice, his honours were not of his 
seeking; they were thrust upon 
him, and, altogether, he bore them 
meekly. He was one of the most 
good-natured, the least arrogant of 
men. He was pleased, no doubt, 
at the high consideration in which 
he was held, and lacked, probably, 
sufficient strength of mind to de- 
precate this very markedly. But, 
indeed, he could with difficulty 
have divested himself of an esteem 
which he was powerless to change 
or hinder. If he stood on a pe- 
destal, it was because we had borne 
him there upon our shoulders, 
forced him to mount, and forbidden 
him to descend. He was of pliant 
disposition, and yielded to our 
treatment of him. Afterwards, per- 
haps, he was almost involuntarily 
induced to think that we were 
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right about him; and when we 
chorussed heartily in his honour, 
vociferously proclaiming him a man 
of genius, he would seem to inti- 
mate, if rather by facial expression 
than actual speech, ‘ Well, perhaps 
Iam; perhaps I could show that 
I am, if only I had an opportunity.’ 
Forthwith our customary exclama- 
tions were renewed and redoubled. 
‘Ah! if Paul Sandyman had but an 
opportunity! If he could only be 
allowed achance!’ That very sur- 
prising results would follow there- 
upon we considered to be abso- 
lutely certain. 

There was an element of selfish- 
ness, it may be, contained in our ex- 
cessive regard for Paul. I have ob- 
served that communities deficient 
in heroes will now and then fabri- 
cate one, and even out of rather un- 
promising and unheroic materials. 
Hero-worship is to many so indis~ 
pensable an occupation; and, of 
course, by possessing a great light 
amongst us, we gained reflected 
advantages. Granting Sandyman 
a genius, then we were on very 
intimate terms with a genius ; were 
his chosen and approved associates ; 
could pluck him by the sleeve, 
shake him by the hand, call him 
‘old fellow;’ had him, indeed, ever 
with us. That we derived comfort 
and pleasure from this condition 
of things, is not to be denied. More- 
over, we had the great satisfaction 
of feeling that we were, so to speak, 
the first discoverers of Sandyman. 
By-and-by his merits would be 
universally recognised. Meantime 
we had the start of the universe in 
this matter. To the world in ge- 
neral he was, as yet, an unknown, 
ordinary creature; to us, his par- 
ticular intimates, he was already 
aman of genius. However those 
yet unacquainted with him might 
honour him in the future, they 
could not make up our sum of 
reverence, which, beginning in the 
past, was continued in the present, 
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and would so go on growing with 
the years, mounting up to a su- 
preme total. 

Where is Paul Sandyman now ? 
Well, on that head it is the object 
of this narrative to make certain 
disclosures. 

Sandyman was a tall, spare man; 
his form, if he had been a horse, 
would have been described as 
‘weedy.’ His beard was long, 
scanty, and of a gamboge colour. 
He wore gold-rimmed spectacles, 
for he was very short-sighted. His 
expression was not commanding; 
indeed, it was irresolute to weak- 
ness. He was round-shouldered, 
and stooped very much as he 
walked. He was rarely comfort- 
able, I think, in an erect posture. 
I have a general recollection of 
him sitting on a low chair, or 
doubled up, rather, like a patent 
perambulator, with his knees very 
near his chin, so that, in out- 
line, he bore some resemblance to 
the capital letter N. His limbs 
were long and lean; and he 
had a way sometimes, as he sat 
and talked, of clasping his arms 
round his legs, when his aspect 
suggested something that of a 
meagre sort of fascine. He was 
an artist, or what is popularly 
known as an art-student. In truth, 
an artist is always an art-student : 
learning and profiting by study to 
the end of his days. But when 
Sandyman was described as an art- 
student, it was only a way of say- 
ing that he was still young, and 
had not publicly been conceded his 
due position as a professor of 
painting. So far as the outside 
world was concerned, his fame had 
yet to be acquired. We, of course, 
knew all about it; to us Sandy- 
man was a man of genius; and 
such, we were satisfied, would be 
the universal opinion so soon as 
Sandyman had his opportunity. 
To win he had only to ‘go in, as 
we were constantly assuring him. 
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Stilla man cannot ‘go in’ anywhere 
unless an opening of some kind is 
prepared for him; and it was just 
such an opening that Sandyman 
stood in need of; but that the 
opening would some day manifest 
itself, and that Sandyman would 
forthwith avail himself of it, and 
win all that there was to be won, 
was not a matter upon which we 
entertained the slightest doubt. 

I may admit even thus early in 
this record, that I do not now 
really think that, in sober truth, 
Paul Sandyman ever was a man of 
genius. I am driven to occupy 
lower ground: he was a man of 
promise merely; yet, I still feel 
assured, of very considerable pro- 
mise. He was an admirable 
draughtsman; he had, as a stu- 
dent, carried off all sorts of prizes, 
rewards, and medals; he had 
worked assiduously; his eye Wr 5 
singularly correct, and his haud 
very cunning. We surveyed his 
achievements with wonder. What 
we were labouring painfully to do, 
he seemed to accomplish with the 
greatest of ease—almost in spite 
of himself; and he was most 
obliging in rendering us assist- 
ance; yet he had much difficulty 
in expressing his counsel. In this 
way he was almost the worst teacher 
I ever knew. He could see that 
a thing was wrong, and he could 
himself set it right readily enough; 
but he could not tell you how you 
were to proceed if you wanted to 
set it right yourself. When ap- 
pealed to by some fellow-student 
in a difficulty with his work, he 
would say, tugging at his thin 
beard, as he had a way of doing, 
‘ What are you todo? Oh, I don’t 
know. Knock it about a bit, and 
I daresay it will come all right 
somehow.’ But put the brush in 
his hand, and, as he waved his 
head from side to side, a few adroit 
touches, a streak of light here, a 
dab of shadow there, and the thing 
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was done. No wonder he became 
our idol, our oracle. We were for 
ever applying to him and quoting 
him. Some trifling sketch he had 
chanced to praise was assured of 
the intense admiration of our en- 
tire body. The man who had been 
complimented by Sandyman was a 
being to envy. Then the skies he 
rubbed in for this man, the draw- 
ing he amended for that, the colour 
he heightened, the composition he 
strengthened and harmonized, the 
expression he brought out and in- 
tensified, for others, were beyond 
all counting. He deserved, in great 
part, our respect, although we, no 
doubt, urged it to extravagance. 

If I might again liken Paul 
Sandyman to a horse, I should say 
that he had done very well indeed 
as a two-year-old—had been per- 
fectly trained and prepared, and 
had won every race for which it 
had been practicable to enter him. 
Would he continue his career of 
prosperity, now that more impor- 
tant efforts were required of him, 
and more precious prizes had to 
be striven for? That was the 
question. Of backers and sup- 
porters he had, assuredly, no lack. 
We had, so to speak, invested hea- 
vily on him. Would he run and 
win for us ? 

Like other very successful two- 
year-olds—for a moment longer I 
must adhere to this sporting figure 
—Sandyman seemed to be some- 
what the worse for his triumphs. 
It would be too much to say that he 
had absolutely broken down; but he 
had ‘ given’ a little—his form was 
not what it had been. There stole 
over him a suspicious air of con- 
tentment with what he had already 
done. He was inclined, he said, 
to lie by awhile and rest. We did 
not question the wisdom of this 
view of his case. Youth has ever 
a laudable dread of the conse- 
quences of over-work. Sad stories 
are rife of the men who have in 


























such wise suffered extremely. We 
valued abstinence from toil, partly 
because of its prudence, partly 
because of the undeniable charms 
of repose and indolence. ‘By all 
means rest,’ we said to Sandyman. 
Even from an outside point of 
view he was on the threshold of 
greatness; rest was clearly per- 
missible to him. Only a man may 
rest too long. By-and-by Sandy- 
man did not so much speak of 
resting as of ‘ waiting for his op- 
portunity.’ We did not question 
his wisdom, though I now think 
that he might have looked about 
more briskly for his opportunity 
than he did look. Still he had 
gone a good half-way on the road 
to fame; he might reasonably ex- 
pect that she would now come out 
to meet him and help him on the 
remainder of his journey. . 

So he waited for his opportunity, 
which was in no haste to arrive. 
Meantime he did nothing, or very 
little; he was more often in other 
men’s studios than in his own; he 
constantly provided us with his 
most priceless assistance; he 
smoked many pipes—his meer- 
chaums were marvels of colouring ; 
he discussed art subjects with 
much fluent ability; he emptied 
many tumblers; he finished a few 
sketches and studies he had by 
him, exhibited one or two slight 
pictures, which were not very well 
placed in the galleries. We were 
indignant and wrath on this head ; 
but he candidly admitted that the 
works, albeit his, were but of in- 
different merit—mere ‘ pot-boilers,’ 
he said. If any one was daring 
enough to hint—but, after all, it 
was only a way of conveying a 
compliment—that he ought not to 
be producing ‘ pot-boilers,’ he re- 
marked simply that, while waiting 
for his opportunity it was neces- 
sary for him to live. We raised 
our usual chorus, anticipatory of 
the triumphs that wofld result 
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from the advent of Sandyman’s 
opportunity. It did not come very 
immediately ; yet we did not doubt 
its eventual coming, nor venture 
to suspect the danger there was of 
Sandyman’s art taking the ‘ pot- 
boiler’ form permanently. 

Suddenly a curious rumour 
thrilled the studios, vaguely in 
the beginning, then more and more 
definitely. The news was cloudy 
and impalpable at first; but by- 
and-by it acquired positive form 
and substance. Sandyman’s long- 
looked-for opportunity had really 
arrived! A new and enterprising 
patron of art had appeared upon 
the scene. Who he was, as yet, 
was not distinctly known; but 
there was misty and mysterious 
talk of a noble northern duke—of 
a distinguished Scottish baronet— 
of a Highland laird of renowned 
descent and enormous possessions. 
Gradually our information became 
more precise. Sandyman’s merits 
had been, at last, acknowledged 
without his own circle. He had 
been commissioned to paint a 
series of designs illustrative of the 
achievements of a certain great 
family—to adorn a North-British 
stronghold and palace with pic- 
torial renderings of passages se- 
lected from the most famous poets 
of Scotland.. He would be, for a 
course of years, occupied in a 
really grand way; his labours 
would, for certain, result in much 
pecuniary profit and renown of most 
enduring kind. His patron was 
named THe MacWHrrr.e. 

Who The MacWhipple was, of 
course none of us knew. That he 
was a distinguished personage was 
manifest by the definite article 
being prefixed to his name. A 
MacWhipple might, intelligibly 
enough, have proved to be com- 
monplace, or even an inferior 
creature. But The MacWhipple 
could not possibly be otherwise 
than an extraordinary being. 
2n2 
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Where Sandyman had found his 
patron, or how The MacWhipple 
had come to patronise Sandyman, 
we never knew. But Sandyman 
had long been accustomed to enter 
all kinds of society, and to form 
acquaintances of various degrees 
of worth. 

We were invited ‘to meet The 
MacWhipple one night in Sandy- 
man’s studio. The gas-burners 
were lighted; the apparatus, with 
its gaunt rectangular stand, and 
coils of flexible tubing, had a 
certain painful resemblance ,to a 
gibbet with ropes complete. The 
room had been partially cleared, 
swept and garnished. The air 
was heavy and opaque with 
tobacco smoke ; the pungent fumes 
of whisky were very prevalent. 
It subsequently appeared that 
The MacWhipple had insisted 
upon sending in a vast supply of 
this spirit for the refreshment of 
the assembly generally. A large 
black kettle steamed on the grate, 
and on the mantel-piece were 
ranged various sketches executed 
by Sandyman in compliance with 
his patron’s instructions. 

The centre of the room was 
occupied by The Mac Whipple— 
an object of great curiosity to us. 
He was of enormous stature and 
prodigious girth, and certainly a 
very surprising figure—admirable, 
indeed, supposing bulk to be pre- 
ferable to symmetry. He was 
attired in what people like to call 
‘the garb of old Gaul.’ Whether 
this was his usual dress, or donned 
in consequence of some Highland 
féte or Caledonian banquet, then 
in course of celebration, could not 
be decisively ascertained. Con- 
templating him I could only think 
of an obese Titan playing—let us 
suppose, for a benefit in aid of the 
fund for the wounded in the war 
with the gods—the part of Rob 
Roy MacGregor Campbell. He was 
a perfect blaze of cairn-gorms— 


he must have carried on his 
person many pounds’ weight of 
those precious stones—and glit- 
tered from head to foot with silver 
buttons, badges, and buckles, and 
the burnished ornamentations of 
his pistols, dirk, claymore, and 
skear-dhu. His profuse whiskers, 
and shock head of hair, were of a 
fierce orange hue, subdued some- 
what in fieryness of glow by the 
intensely bright vermillion of his 
massive rough-hewn nose. 

The MacWhipple’s manner of 
speech is’ hardly to be described, 
and certainly can be but indiffer- 
ently conveyed by any ingenuity 
of spelling or eccentricity of 
printing. It was like the whirr- 
ing and roaring and rattling of a 
roomful of machinery in rapid 
motion. His voice was of the 
loudest and harshest, and his 
accent most violently northern. 
The vowels never before could 
have been endowed with such 
breadth of utterance, nor the con- 
sonants delivered with such an 
excess of clatter. And he was a 
great talker. When I entered the 
room he was holding forth very 
excitedly on the subject, appar- 
ently, of the pedigree of his 
family, and their union at various 
times with the stocks of Mac- 
Whinner, MacWhittle, MacVittie, 
MacAnnister, and other famous 
houses. By-and-by he was dis- 
coursing about the deeds ‘of his 
ancestors, who, from his account, 
seemed to have been of a pecu- 
liarly pugnacious disposition. 
Wherever there had been fighting 
the MacWhipples had borne their 
targets and brandished their clay- 
mores in the thick of it. They 
had fought under Bruce and 
Wallace. Upon the fields of 
Bannockburn, Flodden, and Lang- 
side—and, indeed, in all the 
engagements most famous in 
Scottish history, some warrior of 
the family.had distinguished him- 



































eclf in a fashion well worthy of 
being celebrated by the pencil of 
Paul Sandyman. 

‘We're a’ MacWhipples!’ he 
shouted, ‘and we carena who kens 
it. We'll a’ be tarred wi’ the same 
stick. Let every herring hing by 
it’s ain head, and every sheep by 
its ain shank, and the Mac- 
Whipples will ha’ justice. We'll 
not be ahint the world. I'll ha’ 
the ould manse, MacWhipple’s 
castle folks used toca’ it—but it’s 
nae just what it was ance, a bit 
ruined now, ye ken—I’ll ha’ it 
stuck roond and roond with pic- 
tures and figures of The Mac- 
Whipple family. I’ll make it a’ 
plain to the e’en as Peter Pasley’s 
pikestaff. Folks shall ken that 
the MacWhipples are and hae 
been this thousand years by-past, 
pretty men a’, weelborn of good 
gentle Hieland blude, of an auld 
and honourable name, for as sair 
as it has been worried and hadden 
down and oppressed, that’s held 
its ain, fair or foul in ony fashion, 
wi’ target and claymore, wi’ gun 
and pistol, dirk and dourlach, blue 
bonnets, belted plaid and brogues, 
for mony a long year baith against 
king and parliament, and kirk too 
may be, ye ken.’ 

There was more, a great deal 
more, of the same kind of dis- 
course. But the reader may be 
spared further sample of it. The 
MacWhipple spoke at the top of 
his voice. His speech was a long 
discordant roar. He only paused 
now and then to take snuff from 
a mull, or to puff clouds of smoke 
from his clay pipe, drinking hot 
whisky and water incessantly 
throughout his monition. Upon 
his mention of ‘siller’ and the 
rewards he intended for the de- 
coration of .MacWhipple Castle, 
he produced a handful of sove- 
reigns from his sporran, and would 
have thrust the amount upon 
Paul Sandyman then and there. 
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He certainly seemed well provided 
with money, and disposed to deal 
with it in a spirit of lordly and 
feudal generosity that was, we all 
agreed, highly admirable. Further, 
he proceeded to state that the 
achievements of his family duly ce- 
lebrated,—they promised in them- 
selves to fill a gallery of very large 
size—he should require the re- 
maining walls of his castle to be 
adorned with illustrations of the 
works of ‘the blind old man of 
Morven.’ 

‘ And who is he? rashly asked 
little Tom Flack, a young artist, 
famous for his skill in caricature, 
but not otherwise greatly en- 
dowed. 

‘And ye dinna ken, Ossian! 
Poor daft body, are ye a’thegether 
void o’ sense, ye Sassenach loon? 
Ceade millia diaoul !—hundred 
thousand devils!’ Thereupon The 
MacWhipple begun waving his 
claymore aloft, the air whistling at 
the quick circling of the blade. 
Tom Flack was forthwith dragged 
back by his friends beyond the 
radius of the formidable weapon. 
There seemed, for the moment, 
danger that his life would pay the 
penalty of his ignorance. Pre- 
sently, however, The MacWhipple 
had forgotten the existence of the 
caricaturist, and was busy again 
setting forth his plans. He re- 
cited, with a kind of yell, passages 
from his favourite bard. ‘The 
Valour of Oscar!’ he cried. ‘“ Be- 
hold! they fall before my son like 
the groves in the desert when an 
angry ghost rushes through night 
and takes their green heads in his 
hand. Cairbar shrinks from Oscar’s 
sword and creeps in darkness 
behind his stone. He lifted up 
his spear in secret and pierced my 
Oscar’s side.” The Finding of 
Corbar Cargloss—‘ Who art thou, 
voice of night?” said Fingal. “She 
tremblingly turned away: a moon- 
beam glittered on a rock; in the 
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midst stood a stately form, a swan 
with floating locks.” The Death 
of Agandecca—* Bring hither,” 
says Sturno, “ Agandecca to her 
lovely King of Morven. She came 
with red eyes of tears; Sturno 
pierced her side with steel. She 
fell like a wreath of snow which 
slides from the rocks of Ronan.”’ 
And so on. He went through a 
long list of subjects, and supplied 
a profusion of appropriate quota- 
tions. It was clear that Sandy- 
man, by means of this scheme for 
the embellishment of MacWhipple 
Castle, was provided with occupa- 
tion for the term of his natural 
life. His opportunity had come 
at last—wholesale, and with a 
vengeance. 

‘And ye’ll just paint, Mac- 
Whipple’s and a’, in philibeg and 
tartan, as they lived, ye ken!’ 
cried the chieftain. 

‘ What! the women too? de- 
manded the irrepressible Tom 
Flack, whose notions of Caledonian 
dress were derived chiefly from his 
observation of Highland flings 
danced in the streets and Scottish 
ballets performed at the theatres, 
and who had on such occasions, 
probably, looked in vain for much 
dissimilarity in the dress of the 
sexes. 

Fortunately, his inquiry escaped 
attention. The MacWhipple was 
now engaged in arranging pipes, 
and mahl sticks on the floor, in 
order that he might favour us 
with an idea of his favourite 
sword-dance executed by a skilled 
professor. We welcomed this 
change in his proceedings. He 
had been very tiresome with his 
detailed family history and his 
long quotations from ‘The Blind 
Old Man of Morven.’ He had, of 
course, monopolised the whole 
conversation. We had been but 
the audience of a protracted enter- 
tainment of the monologue cha- 
racter. But he was no longer sober. 


Indeed, I doubt if he had been 
sober at any period of the even- 
ing. His huge rotund legs, which 
were as the balusters of some 
building of vast size, now swayed 
and reeled under him. His sword- 
dance was indeed a break-down— 
in the literal, not the technical 
acceptation of that term. While 
attempting some saltatory feat of 
great intricacy and difficulty, he 
fell prone with a mighty shock 
upon the floor. It was with ex- 
ceeding difficulty he was raised 
and made to resume an erect 
posture. 

For the potent spirit The Mac- 
Whipple had supplied had cir- 
culated very freely indeed. Cer- 
tainly there seemed to be as many 
fallen and discomfited men in 
Sandyman’s studio that evening 
as ever any of the most noted of 
the house of MacWhipple, after 
the most tremendous of their 
exploits, had left strewed upon 
the field of battle. The difficulty 
the more temperate of us ex- 
perienced in getting ‘poor Paul 
to bed no words can adequately 
picture. 

It was altogether a surprising 
evening. The excitement, tumult, 
and intoxication that prevailed 
were really stupendous. No wonder 
that Sandyman’s landlady, and his 
fellow lodgers, were disturbed, 
alarmed, and most wrathfully in- 
dignant. No wonder that his 
neighbours and all the inhabitants 
of the circumjacent streets were 
roused to vehement complaint and 
expostulation. The uproar reached 
its crescendo when The MacWhipple 
sang a Gaelic song, in the burthen 
of which we all assisted most 
clamorously as we danced and 
stamped on the floor, joining hands 
and circling about the room after 
the manner of Macbeth’s witches 
in the cauldron scene. It was 
probably attributable to the 
quantity of the Highland spirit we 
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had swallowed ; but the command 
of the Gaelic tongue, or what well 
passed for such, we all of us dis- 
played on that occasion, has never 
ceased to be matter of surprise to 
me. Perhaps it wasn’t Gaelic at 
all; perhaps it was only gibberish. 
In any case, it was surely the most 
obstreperous language that human 
being ever spoke. 


An eminent modern novelist has 
shrewdly observed that, ‘ when 
everybody sees how a story will 
end, the story is ended.’ I need 
claim the intelligent reader’s at- 
tention but for a very little while 
longer. He, of course, has already 
perceived that the celebration just 
described—it was afterwards al- 
ways known among us as ‘ The 
Great MacWhipple Festival ’— 
could only result in disclosure and 
disappointment, to say nothing 
of much individual distress on the 
score of headaches and acutely 
disturbed physical system. 

Sandyman’s opportunity was a 
vain thing. The Castle of The 
MacWhipple family had little 
more substantial existerce than 
that famous dark tower at which 
Childe Roland once arrived— 
with unknown results. As the 
chief of a great clan, and the 
representative of a distinguished 
house, The MacWhipple was an 
impostor; except that in certain 
conditions of cerebral excitement 
he really believed fixedly all he 
was wont so stridently to assert in 
those respects. But, in truth, he 
was merely an Ayrshire distiller, 
in no very prosperous circum- 
stances, who had visited London 
upon some errand connected with 
his business. He had just such 
warrant for boasting his ancient 
descent as is possessed by the 
majority of his countrymen and a 
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good many other people besides. 
But to speak forbearingly of him, 
he enjoyed at times certain poetic 
qualities which have been long 
associated with the nature of his 
race, and these when fired by ex- 
cessive recourse to the ardent 
spirit it was his avdcation to 
manufacture, completely carried 
him away. Then his dreams were 
to him realities; he forgot his 
tolerably peaceful trade, and pro- 
claimed himself chieftain and 
warrior; vaunted family achieve- 
ments and possessions of a wholly 
fabulous character; and insisted 
upon his wild fancies receiving 
such embodiment and actuality 
as art, represented by our friend 
Paul Sandyman, could endow 
them with. To be quite plain 
The MacWhipple, as he styled 
himself, was very frequently in- 
toxicated, and not seldom insane. 
His conduct in London had been 
altogether so desperate and 
aberrant that his friends were 
ultimately obliged to interfere and 
take charge of him. He returned 
to Scotland in a state of con- 
siderable restraint—it was even 
hinted that he was seen on the 
platform of the Great Northern 
Railway accoutred in a strait- 
waistcoat; but this was probably 
an exaggerated report. The supply 
of money with which he had 
fortified himself for his metro- 
politan visit must by this time 
have been exhausted, and the 
torpor and dejection which usually 
follow excess had now, no doubt, 
subdued and quenched the fire of 
The MacWhipple. 

Upon poor Sandyman the blow 
fell severely; but it did him no 
great harm if his public career 
ended with ‘The Great Mac- 
Whipple Festival.’ 
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BROWN in the blue of the river lies 
A shadowy, lazy trout ; 

Who could trouble himself to rise, 
And get his tackle out ? 

Let me do nothing but live for a day, 
Live, and listen, and look, 

Let there be truce between preyer and prcy, 
Between the fish and the hook. 

I will look on the midstream strong and even, 
And the eddy’s brawling rush, 

I will rise with the lark to the gates of Heaven, 
I will love with the thrush. 

I will learn the song that the river_sings 
In varying time and tune, 

Of this day, the sweetest of all sweet things—in June. 


Low I lie on a soft green bed, 
Drinking the lazy air, 

Green is the canopy high o’er my head, 
The larch’s fringe hangs fair. 

In scented darkness over my eyes, 
Bee-haunted brambles trail ; 

I know, I feel the blue of the skies, 
I necd not sever their ved. 

Wild roses tangle the water above, 
Below my nook of rest, 

If they win not the river with all their love, 
They may die on his breast ; 

And the river, unwitting, wends his way, 
With pink and white spoils strewn, 

The love-born spoils of a wild-rose day—in June. 


Quiver, O larch ! till in evening’s haze, 
Your tassels rise and fall. 

Murmur, O bee! in the bramble sprays, 
Till you find your home in the wall. 

Sing, O thrush ! in my listening ears, 
As one sang to the monk of old. 

I could listen and lie for a hundred years, 
And deem that their sands ran gold. 

Ripple, O river! by bud and flower, 
As long as my eyes may see, 

Sweep, in the pride of your royal power, 
Past the town to the sea, 

Teach me the whole of your murmuring lay, 
The night comes all too soon, 

The night, ah me! of this glorious day—in June. 
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NYBODY misguided enough 

to have formed an opinion on 
the merits of the pictures this year 
at Burlington House, from the 
general tone of the public journals, 
must be vastly surprised to hear, 
as he strolls through the rooms, 
the laudatory tones in which the 
artists’ efforts are spoken of, by 
the people actually standing in 
front of them. Whether the al- 
most universally censorious re- 
marks of the critics have arisen 
from the short-sighted policy on 
the part of the Academicians, in 
not providing for them a more 
genial entertainment than they did 
on the ‘ Press Day,’ it is not for 
me to opine, but that there has 
been, with one or two exceptions, 


_an unusually desperate onslaught 


by the penmen upon the brush- 
men, there can be no doubt. 
Writers who never ‘Set a 
palette in the field, nor the divi- 
sions of a colour-box know, more 
than a sempstress,’ have, with an 
increase of their accustomed te- 
merity, been pointing out, what 
ignorant, misguided boobies most 
of the painters are! yet, from 
‘dewy morn to dusty eve,’ the 
galleries resound with a greater 
number of notes of admiration 
than I have ever listened to, in my 
favourite haunt; and pictures 
which literary ladies, at their five 
o'clock tea, have contemptuously 
sneered at, and scriveners, with 
grievances against the Academy, 
have gibed at and ridiculed, or 
ignorantly described and misre- 
presented, are besieged, not only 
by the admiring many, but by the 
discriminating few, who, after a 
little examination, cry out that it is 
a ‘ goodly gathering’ of work this 
year; much to admire, more to 
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interest, and very little absolutely 
bad. 

‘A capital exhibition, not a 
doubt of it; the great men are 
nearly all stronger than usual, 
and the little ones quite up to the 
mark. Look at Hook, as an ex- 
ample of the former, did he ever 
give us finer “ gold from the sea,” 
was he ever more “ancient and 
fish-like?” Did we ever get a 
stronger whiff of ozone “ between 
the tides ?” and who can help being 
“as jolly as a sandboy,” down 
there with the donkeys, and the 
dancing waters ; whilst the “oyster 
severals” can but enhance still 
farther the value of the succulent 
bivalve. Then Ward’s head of 
Marie Antoinette, is it not in itself 
alone one of the choicest specimens 
of the painter’s powers? Look 
again, at Millais, why, of course, 
“Hearts are trumps;” in those 
three charming girls, he has not 
only given us some of the best work 
he ever executed, but the finest 
portrait picture of the century, if 
not of the country. Nothing like it, 
since Sir Joshua or Gainsborough ; 
and only fancy, he had the three 
young ladies all sitting to him 
at once, with the screen, and the 
azaleas behind them, and the table 
and the cards in front of them, 
exactly as you see them on the 
canvas; and going into his studio 
suddenly during a sitting, you 
could hardly tell for the first mo- 
ment, which, was the reality, and 
which the picture. This is re- 
alistic painting, if you like; and 
then, you know, he always stands 
at his easel, which is placed al- 
most alongside of his sitters, and 
works the whole of his picture, 
whatever it is, up together, com- 
pleting no part of it irrespectively 
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of the rest. So, in this case, he 
put a touch on the flowers, the 
table, or the cards, as they seemed 
to want it, stepped back two or 
three yards, and compared it with 
nature; then a touch or two on 
the hair, faces, or hands, back 
again to compare these, never 
finishing a head right out, as 
portrait painters usually do, and 
then leaving the background to be 
flopped in by an assistant. 

‘ Very difficult? ‘ Yes, indeed! 
I should think it was; how he 
manages his palette I can’t tell. 
But then he’s a great genius, and 
“Walter Armstrong, Esq.” is a 
very fortunate gentleman, and the 
young ladies should be very proud 
of being so handed down to pos- 
terity.’ 

Thus was running on that vo- 
luble and eminent critic and dilet- 
tante, Goss Quillett, Esq., as I 
ranged up within hearing on my 
first visit to the Royal Academy. 
I always like to listen to Quillett, 
he knows everything and every- 
body, he is a perfect boon to a man 
like myself without any ideas or 
opinions of his own. 

‘ Ah!’ he said, seeing me, ‘ shall 
I show you the picture I would 
almost rather have than any in 
the exhibition ?’ and I, acquiescing, 
am hurried off to 227. 

* There, if that is not “ A Har- 
bour of Refuge,” I'll trouble you! 
There is not a square inch of that 
canvas that is not in the most 
perfect harmony, or that does not 
partake of the solemn, grave, yet 
healthful pathos, to which the 
theme points. A great man is 
Frederick Walker, sir, depend 
upon it—real genius—he always 
touches you, and in a way you 
never quite expect. You never can 
guess quite what his pictures are 
going to be. And I say,’ rattled on 
Quillett, ‘ come and look at Eyre 
Crowe’s, “ Howard succouring the 
Galley Slaves ;” very clever and 


original, better than Terburg, or 
quite as good to my thinking.’ 
Mr. Leighton’s work, as a rule, 
does not seem to affect Quillett 
favourably, but he was fain to 
admit that ‘Summer Moon,’ is 
highly poetical, and represents the 
true spirit of this accomplished 
painter. He tells me it is sold to 
the “ Autotype Company.” for a 
thousand pounds, and that we 
shall have some wonderful repro- 
ductions of it in black and white, 
through the medium of the new 
invention. The ‘ After Vespers,’ 
and the ‘ Condottiere, too, my 
friend admires; but he declares 
Leighton is not a portrait painter, 
and that his likeness of Sir Edward 
Ryan proves it. Neither is the 
Faed line of art much in Quillett’s 
way, but I hear everywhere that 
the ‘ God’s Acre,’ is a striking 
example of how a painful subject 
may be divested of its pain, and 
made only beautiful and touching 
—morally chloroformed as it were. 
Quillett, though liberal, I fancy 
has a leaning towards what it is 
now the fashion to call the 
‘ Archaic,’ or ‘ loathlie,’ school, 
P. R. B.’ism in short, and told me 
months ago that he thought it 
would have a bad time this year, 
as I suppose it has. With such 
hangers as Messrs. Frith, Frost, 
Ansdell, Redgrave, and C. Land- 
seer, it could hardly be otherwise. 
‘See, said Quillett, wrathfully, 
‘how infamously Edgar Barclay 
is hung, and Tom Armstrong’s 
picture was turned out entirely. 
A year or two ago these gentlemen 
and others of their inclining, were 
on the line, this implies, therefore, 
no deterivration of their powers, 
only a change of hangers. Give a 
dog a bad name, and you know his 
fate, but give an artist a bad name, 
and he is treated worse, sometimes 
they won’t even hang him! That 
portrait of his mother by Whistler, 
only got in by the skin of its 

















teeth. Why, it is Velasquez, sir, 
over again, and quite over the 
heads of the multitude. Black 
and grey! and such black and 
grey! Look at the balance, the 
quantities, the sentiment, the 
gradations, and subtleties of every 
tone! Why, they are more agree- 
able and suggestive of colour, 
than half the gawd one is called 
upon to look at and admire.’ 

I stick to Quillett whenever I 
can, and I don’t trouble myself 
about the battle of the schools. 
His words convey quite as much 
as my poor intelligence can take 
in at one time. He speaks, not 
like a book, but like a telegram, 
without superfluous words, so he 
is good to quote when space is 
scarce. He is Catholic, too, in his 
tastes, for he says that Frith’s 
‘ At my Window, Boulogne,’ is one 
of the best specimens of the master, 
and he endorses all the praise given 
to it, and to the rest of this 
painter’s works this year. To 
admire Whistler and Frith in the 
same breath seems startling, but 
then Quillett sets an example to 
critics, by striving to pick out 
the good in the pictures, rather 
than the bad, to see the picture 
from the artist’s point of view, 
and what he has been aiming 
at. If the shot has hit the 
mark, Quillett is content, even 
though the mark may not be one 
that he himself would have fired 
at. 

‘Frith gets large prices, I sup- 
pose?’ I mildly suggest. 

‘Immense,’ replies Quillett; 
‘ but Millais is the man for making 
money. Why, I have been calcu- 
lating that from Septemberto March 
last, he must have cleared more 
than seven thousand pounds. 
There was fifteen hundred for 
each of the landscapes (not up to 
the ‘Chill October,’ though, by- 
the-way, either of them), then two 
thousand pounds for the three 
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girls. That’s five. Then the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, at least 
another thousand, I should think, 
and how splendid it is! That's 
six. Sir James Paget was only six 
hundred; but being a testimonial 
and subscription portrait, he 
would ask less for that. And then, 
lastly though first perhaps in beauty 
and power, comes the ‘Master 
Liddell,’ which, although it was 
begun more than a year ago, was, 
I believe, only recently completed. 
Goodness knows what price would 
pay for that! but any how it will 
take you well over the seven thou- 
sand. Not a bad eight months’ 
work, eh ? 

Talking of money, it is very 
satisfactory to know that poor 
Sir Edwin Landseer has laid by 
an ample fortune, to fall back upon 
in his present terrible infirmity, 
a strong characteristic of which is, 
that he won’t sign a check, not 
believing, alas! that he is well 
off, and this monomania is likely 
to lead to some trouble. The 
‘ Baptismal Font’ belongs to the 
Queen; painted a long time ago, of 
course. It is not finished now, 
and never will be, I fear, but Sir 
Edwin is very loath that her 
Majesty should have it until it is. 
The Baroness Burdett - Coutts 
wanted him some years since to 
paint a sort of altar-piece, or some- 
thing of the kind, for one of her 
many benevolent institutions, and 
this picture was the outcome of 
her wish ; hence the half-allegorical 
tone about it, and the halo of 
rainbow-like light, which is so con- 
spicuous a feature in it. The 
‘Lion and the Lamb,’ is but a 
mere sketch, whilst the unfinished 
portrait of ‘ Lady Peel, and Russian 
Setters,’ speaks for itself. 

Beasts, Quillett prognosticates, 
pictorially, will have a good time 
with such high priests as Briton 
Riviére, with his ‘ Daniel,’ Hey- 
wood Hardy and his ‘Saxons’ 
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tribute, and Davis with his 
‘ Panic’ coming to the front. But 
the ‘ awsomest ’ beast of all, surely, 
is to be found on Mr. Poynter’s 
canvas, The crowd trembles before 
it, fond mothers clutch their off- 
spring to their arms, and rush off 
at sight of the scaly monster to 
the sweet protection of the nur- 
sery and tea-table subjects, to the 
sick children, and mawkish im- 
becilities, which I have heard do 
here and there appear this year. 
I confess to not trembling myself 
before the ‘ Perseus and Andro- 
meda,’-—I like a monster to be 
mysterious, gloomy, undefined ; 
suggestive of loathsome horror, 
and not a merely palpable piece of 
powerless hideosity. But then, 
what do I knowabout these things? 
Nothing, of course! Ionly assume 
that there is great beauty in the 
figure of Andromeda, and that Mr. 
Poynter had to fill a peculiarly- 
shaped canvas, to fill a certain 
space in Lord Wharnecliffe’s man- 
sion, and that he will have to fill 
another canvas of equal dimen- 
sions, and with a similar subject, 
as a pendant; the Dragon of Want- 
ley, a medisval horror, in contrast 
to the classical, is to be the theme. 
But on ‘ Horror’s head horsors 
accumulate,’ when we stand in 
front of M. Gallait’s ‘ La Guerre,’ 
and the question naturally comes 
to one’s lips, can any skill justify 
the portrayal of such a scene? I 
can positively find an answer for 
myself, without consulting any 
higher authority. No, emphati- 
cally, no. 

When listening to, and report- 
ing on the ‘ Echoes from the Easels,’ 
last March, I was of course aware, 
that at that early date many of 
the painters’ plans were insuffi- 
ciently matured to ensure their 
being carried out in their integrity ; 
thus Iam not surprised to learn 
that Mr. Yeames did not send the 
picture he had hoped to finish, 


but reserves it for another year, 
or that Mr. Watts does not ex- 
hibit the head of Sir John Mac 
Neill, and there may be farther 
discrepancies between the result 
and the prophecy. Still, I believe 
that the large public pronounces 
in the galleries, pretty much as 
the small one did in the studios, 
upon the works about which I 
chatted. Could I then have em- 
braced all the pictures now on 
view at Burlington House, a vast 
deal would doubtless have caught 
my ears, which now comes to them 
indirectly from the crowd of 
visitors, or directly from the lips of 
Quillett, and others of my talka- 
tive friends. 

Hence, I should have been told, 
that ‘ The Cradle of the Sea-bird,’ 
by Peter Graham, was a triumph 
of poetical, yet realistic painting, 
and that the landscapes of Vicat 
Cole, MacWhirter, Henry Moore, 
J. Brett, and many others, now 
gleaming with out-door light upon 
the walls of Burlington House, go 
to prove that water-colour has not 
monopolised the whole paysagiste 
talent of the country. The highest 
commendation would then have 
been bestowed, as it is now, by all 
liberal critics upon Alma-Tadema’s 
‘Mummy,’ George Mason’s ‘ Har- 
vest Moon,’ Long’s ‘ Suppliants,’ 
Keeley Halsewell’s ‘ Elevation of the 
Host,’ Claude Calthorpe’s ‘ From 
Generation to Generation,’ Bough- 
ton’s three sweet idylls, and upon 
the many pleasant water parties, 
picnics, and river subjects, so 
humorously indicated around the 
palette of ‘Academy Outlines,’ 
given in these pages last month. 

‘ Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest,’ 
and all sorts of other pleasant 
things are due to Mr. Fildes, for 
having burst forth upon canvas; 
and more than a year ago I spoke 
of this picture of his, as affording 
promise that the same power which 
has lifted the aitist high amongst 
































wood-draftsmen, will carry him 
safely along upon his career in oil. 
‘ Bought by a dealer,’ says Quillett, 
‘ for six hundred pounds, and sold 
by him at a profit of two hundred 
immediately afterwards. Few dé- 
butants make a better coup than 
that; commissions, too, crowding 
in; very wisely Mr. Fildes won’t 
take them: he says, ‘ No, I mean 
to paint what I like. If it’s good 
it’s sure to sell, and I’ll give Man- 
chester the refusal of it; but I 
won’t be trammelled as I have 
been in newspapers and magazines, 
in subject or size.” And Quillett 
adds, ‘We should have a great 
deal more original, honest, and 
sincere heart-work, if our artists 
would follow, a little more gene- 
rally, Mr. Fildes’ system.’ 

Nothing so delightful as paint- 
ing a picture, except selling it, but 
too many of our painters are ap- 
parently apt to think the latter 
the only delight. 

Souvent femme varie, cannot be 
said of Miss Starr, for she never 
varies in her steady progress to- 
wards the front, and yet there is 
plenty of variety in her powers, as 
may be seen in the contrast af- 
forded by her portraits and her 
subject-picture from the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice.’ The ladies, with Mrs. 
E. M. Ward at their head, assert 
their rights bravely this year, and 
as far as the easel is concerned, 
they never need tremble for them 
whilst one hears such a buzzing 
about Mutrie, Bodichon, Thorny- 
croft, &c. 

Impossible also does it seem 
to get clear from two ever-re- 
sounding names as one lounges 
through the rooms this year. 
The whole place echoes with 
Millais and Walker. An elderly 
gentleman, descanting enthusias- 
tically on the career of the former, 
refers to his earliest-exhibited oil 
picture, ‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca 
of Peru,’ now on view in the 
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English Gallery at the Inter- 
national. He goes on to tell his 
listeners how the artist was only 
sixteen at the time, how Punch 
in a laudatory criticism referred 
to this work of great promise, as 
‘Pizarro seizing the Inkstand of 
Peru,’ and that the Mexicans were 
naturally looking very black about 
it, and how the head of Pizarro 
was painted from James Wallack 
the actor, of the ‘Brigand’ and 
‘Don Cesar of Bazan’ notoriety, 
and of whom it is a splendid like- 
ness. Interesting and curious is 
it now to glance back from the 
Tast to the first of the painter’s 
achievements. 

Mr. H. Stacy Marks changed 
the title of his picture at its 
owner’s request, but ‘The King! 
the King!’ I assume to have been 
better than ‘ Waiting for the Pro- 
cession. And ‘the King’ sug- 
gests ‘ the Queen,’ and then Quil- 
lett immediately tells me what 
immense difficulty Mr. Sant must 
have had to produce his admirably- 
managed portrait of her gracious 
Majesty and her grand-children. 
To say nothing of the stiff-necked 
court etiquette to be observed 
throughout the transaction, there 
was the rather important element 
of getting the Queen to sit long 
enough to him ata time, for she 
never gave him more than twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour at the 
most for one sitting, scarcely suffi- 
cient for an artist to get into the 
feeling of his subject even, much 
less to become enthusiastic over it. 
That skilful engraver, Mr. T. O. 
Barlow, has been asked to repro- 
duce the picture with the burin, 
and there will be few more satis- 
factory or agreeable records of the 
Queen in her middle age, than we 
shall, in the course of a year or 
two, thus have distributed amongst 
us. 
Quillett is more severe upon 
portraiture than upon any branch 
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of art. He goes almost so far as 
to say, that if it were not for 
Watts, Wells, Millais, and some 
others, who do not make portrait- 
ure exclusively their mission with 
the brush, this year’s display of 
fatuous females, imbecile infants, 
and pompous potentates, would 
compromise us sadly in the eyes 
of an observant posterity. He 
declares, too, that portraiture is 
the severest test of a painter’s 
ability; that no great painter was 
ever a bad portrait painter; and 
points to hosts of instances of the 
past amongst the old masters. I 
think I remember reading some- 
thing to the same effect towards 
the close of ‘ Lothair.’ It occurs 
where ‘that polished and vene- 
rable nobleman who presides over 
the destinies of Art in Great Bri- 
tain,’ discourses most eloquently 
to Lothair, as they are riding to- 
gether in the ‘ Row,’ about Miss 
Arundel’s portrait, then supposed 
to be exhibiting in the Royal 
Academy. 

‘Iam now about to make my 
fifth visit to the Exhibition,’ says 
his lordship; ‘but it is only to 
a single picture; and I envy its 
owner. It is a portrait, only a 
portrait, as some would say. As 
if the finest pictures in the world 
were not only portraits. The 
masterpieces of the English school 
are portraits, and some day, when 
you have leisure and inclination, 
and visit Italy, you will see por- 
traits by Titian, Raffaelle, and 
others, which are the masterpieces 
of Art.’ 

I wonder if Quillett has ever 
read ‘ Lothair ?’ 

We all remember what Jack 
Pheebus said about the critics, 








that ‘ they are the men who have 
failed in Literature and Art;’ and 
I haye certainly heard Quillett 
use words to that effect, for he is 
as sevére towards them as they 
are towards the artists. 

‘ All is not gold that glitters ;’ 
and I assume that, by the same 
token, ‘ All is not new that is 
fresh paint;’ for assuredly, al- 
though my nostrils tell me that 
there is an immense deal of the 
latter covering the walls of the 
Academy, my instincts and me- 
mory tell me that much of what 
it represents has been there before. 
And how can it be otherwise ? 
Geniuses do not abound like black- 
berries ; and if a painter has made 
a great reputation in one parti- 
cular line, by one particular hand- 
writing as it were, shall we not 
instantly know him by it? Where- 
fore, then, the constant complaint 
one overhears that Sidney Cooper, 
Ansdell, Frost, Gilbert, and many 
more, are always the same? Would 
we have them exchange parts ? 
Do we desire that Mr. Cooper 
should try his hand at nymphs or 
Cupids? and Mr. Frost go in for 
droves of lowing kine? Hardly. 
This easily-recognizable indivi- 
duality I take to be a mark of 
originality; it is a great charac- 
teristic of the English school. 
The principle is not academic or 
conventional ; it is the reverse of 
what foreigners applaud so highly 
amongst their own artists; but I 
am content to be English, and to 
look only for remarkable versa- 
tility in choice of subject and 
treatment to those few, those 
happy few, who must stand out 
as the great captains of their 
time. 
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THE TWO LAWRENCES. 


E sincerely trust that Lord 
Lawrence will be mate- 

rially benefited by the southern 
trip which he is making in this 
spring of the year, and return 
recruited to the Chamber which 
he adorns, having won that diffi- 
cult entrance by his genius and 
force of character, and resume 
that Chairmanship of the School 
Board—and not often is more 
important office placed in fitter 
hands—in which he is inaugu- 
rating our new policy of national 
education. There has been rather 
an ominous number of resigna- 
tions on the School Board of late, 
some of the members doubtless 
finding it extremely dreary work 
upon the whole, some busy men 
finding that it levies unfair de- 
mands upon their time, and others 
failing—at least temporarily— 
through ill health. We may feel 
quite sure that nothing but such 
a cause would restrain a Lawrence 
from anything he had under- 
taken. The glories of the mimic 
School Board parliament are rather 
failing. It is rather exciting, 
perhaps, to run a good contest, 
say with a Secularist, for a seat 
at the Board; but when it is 
obtained, we imagine that a little 
of it goes a long way, even with the 
advantage of benefiting by the per- 
suasive oratory of the ladies. We 
design to say a few words on the 
two famous Lawrences, based on 
the just issued ‘ Life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, by Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes, and Mr. Herman Merivale, 
which, in fact, gives much of the 
family history of both brothers. 
We speak first of the late Gover- 
nor-General. Lord Lawrence, in 
some points of view, is the most 
remarkable of Indian viceroys. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. CXXVI1. 





He is the great civilian of the 
Indian Civil Service; the only 
one—of course not counting those 
who have held the office tempo- 
rarily, till the arrival of a suc- 
cessor—who has been Governor- 
General. When he assumed the 
vice-regal throne he knew infi- 
nitely more about India than any 
viceroy when he left. He had 
not the brilliant career of Lord 
Mayo, rendered glorious by his 
death, that has set a seal on his 
fame, and made it an apotheosis. 
It may, perhaps, be conceded that 
his was not a brilliant court, nor 
was he so personally popular as 
those who preceded and came 
after him. But we are much de- 
ceived if the students of Indian 
history do not regard the vice- 
royalty of Lord Lawrence as being; 
at least as important as any other 
space of five years in Indian his- 
tory. The days of war, the days 
of annexation were over, and 
Lord Lawrence had to administer 
in tranquillity the vast domains 
of the Queen of India. We know 
that Peace has her victories no 
less than War, and in such vic- 
tories, the rule of this great pro- 
consul was eminently fruitful. 

The new Lawrence biography 
consists of two volumes of unequal 
length, written respectively by 
the two biographers, Edwardes 
and Merivale. The former has 
followed Sir Henry, and gone over 
to what the ancients tenderly 
called ‘the majority,’ Sir Herbert 
Edwardes was an heroic soldier, 
and very little of a littérateur, 
and Mr. Merivale is one of the 
most accomplished and practised 
of essayists. But there can be 
no doubt that Sir Herbert has 
produced the best volume of the 
20 
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two. His acquaintance with the 
scenes and personages is so great, 
so great the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm with which he flings 
himself into the subject, that the 
reader is chained to the work so 
long as he has the first volume 
in hand. But then Sir Herbert 
has the immense advantage of 
being able to tell the family history 
of the Lawrences, to discourse of 
early days, home, loves, struggles, 
prophetic touches of character. 
We will venture to say that there 
is something so elevating, touch- 
ing, and inspiring in the unaf- 
fected narrative of the early for- 
tunes of the young Lawrences 
that this part, at least, of the 
work will be fruitful in noble 
influences for the young, and in 
this respect will have something 
of the effect of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ 
that work which has been the 
director and fosterer of noble 
natures. The lives of such men 
as the Lawrences would not have 
been disdained by Plutarch. 

It was almost impossible that 
noble natures should not proceed 
from such a home. The father 
was a grand, gallant soldier of the 
Napier type, who had received 
far more than most men of the 
neglects and hardships of a 
soldier’s life. He had been treated 
very shabbily by the Government 
—a very ordinary experience-— 
and exhorted his sons to serve 
John Company, and not the Crown. 
The maimed, broken soldier lived 
at Clifton, economizing all he 
could for an immense family of 
twelve children. He had married 
a lady, a collateral relative of 
Knox, the Reformer, who gave the 
following pithy advice to one of 
her sons when he went out to 
India: ‘I know you don’t like 
advice, so I will not give you 
much. But pray recollect two 
things. Don’t marry a woman 
who had not a good mother; and 
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don’t be too ready to speak your 
mind.’ Much of the charm of 
the first volume consists in 
the delineation of good women; 
the good mother, the good sister, 
the good wife. Henry Lawrence’s 
wife is the true heroine of this 
intensely interesting history. The 
old soldier had a good friend on 
the Board of Directors, who sent 
out son after son to India. One 
of the elder children was Henry 
Montgomery. There is no doubt 
but he would have been plucked 
in these days, for at Addiscombe 
he was very slow. ‘He would 
have been ignominiously rejected 
by the examiners for cadetships 
in the Indian army; a fate which, 
under the like circumstances, 
must have befallen Nelson him- 
self, and about three-fourths of 
the heroes to whom England owes 
her glory.’ Of course there is a 
fallacy in this reasoning, for the 
ignorance of boys who know they 
have examinations is one thing, 
and the ignorance of boys who 
have no examinations to face is 
another thing. We have no right 
to say that if Nelson and Law- 
rence had been forced to work up 
for an examination they would 
necessarily have failed. Some 
kind friend of Colonel Lawrence 
wishes to relieve him of the 
charge of some of his numerous 
children. The old soldier threw 
himself into a post-chaise at once 
and brought them away. When 
a similar offer was made by a 
friend, he replied, ‘God gave me 
the children, and meant me to 
keep them; not to give them 
away to other people. Henry 
was especially happy in his sister 
Letitia. We have a great liking 
for the fine character of Letitia 
Lawrence. The old colonel went 
to see her at her boarding-school, 
but instead of taking her home 
next day, as she expected, he sent 
her a five-pound note instead. 



































Letitia tore the note in pieces. 
The colonel made his daughter 
read Rollin’s ‘ Ancient History’ 


through. The young lady — we 
are sure we pity her sincerely— 
closed the last volume with an 
exultant bang. Her father quelled 
the mutiny by briefly observing, 
‘Now, if you please, you'll begin 
it again at the beginning.’ She 
could not bear the idea of Henry 
going out to India. She said she 
would rather set up a shop with 
him. ‘ You foolish thing,’ said 
the good old family friend who 
had given all her brothers their 
nominations. ‘ Henry has such 
steadiness and resolution that you 
will see him come back a general. 
He will be Sir Henry Lawrence 
before he dies.’ 

He went out to India, where 
all the sons rivalled each other 
who should send most help to the 
parents at home. He avoided all 
amusements, and devoted him- 
self to self-culture. His first cam- 
paign was in Burmah, where he 
caught a fever, which never alto- 
gether left him, and made him 
very much a dried-up anatomy. 
He was invalided home, and then 
the idyllic part of his life com- 
menced, when he fell in love with 
Honoria Marshall, ‘ with her bright 
face and golden hair over her 
shoulders, gliding like quiet light.’ 
He did not venture to tell his 
love in so many words, but he 
would watch and wait to get a 
glimpse of her even at the corners 
of the streets, and the quick- 
witted, enthusiastic girl must have 
divined the story. He invaded 
his younger sisters’ schoolroom ; 
‘looked them up.’ He pronounced 
their sums to be atrocious, and 
having a gift for teaching, made 
himself their schoolmaster. More- 
over, there was a grave family 
question to be debated. A writer- 
ship was offered to his younger 
brother John. But John — the 
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future Lord Lawrence—did not 
at all care for the Civil Service. 
He had a distaste for quill- 
driving. He asked that the writer- 
ship might be exchanged for a 
cavalry appointment. His father 
warned him otherwise. ‘ Look at 
me. After all that I have gone 
through, here I am fighting for 
pensions in my old age. If you 
wish to end your career in this 
way be a soldier. But if you 
want to be independent be a ci- 
vilian.’ Big brother Henry was 
able to tell John the same thing. 
He had seen both services, and 
as a civilian John would be far 
better able to help his parents. 
This decided the matter, and 
when Henry’s furlough is com- 
pleted the two brothers go out to 
India together. 

Henry set hard to work that 
he might pass an examination in 
native languages, which would 
qualify him for the staff. This 
point was reached, and he was 
made a Revenue Surveyor. After 
so many years’ patient waiting he 
now sent his offer to Honoria. 
She promised to come out and 
marry him. And now we have 
one of the most exquisite delinea- 
tions of a pure, intellectual wo- 
man’s heart and mind, as revealed 
in her letters and diaries, with 
which we are acquainted in any 
literature. It is something for 
a husband to get the good word 
of such a wife. ‘Each year I 
feel but beginning to estimate 
him. His mind is like a house 
in which the commonest vessels 
are Ofgold, and their value is 
hardly known till we look at the 
stuff others are made of. ... I 
sometimes fear lest my love of 
him should be something of the 
idolatrous kind. . . . He is come 
back! and I am now as happy as 
I was lonely without him.’ Yet 
she was a woman of a strong 
nature, and could send her hus- 
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band off cheerfully to battle, 
wishing him to be worthier as a 
soldier than a husband or father, 
and was in favour of his noble 
design of changing places with 
one of his brothers, who was a 
prisoner in Cabul. Her earthly 
saint gives her a good deal of 
trouble by sending a mortal chal- 
lenge to one of his brother officers, 
but the seconds would not allow 
the affair to proceed. Perhaps 
he too literally followed his father’s 
advice when he was a lad at 
school: ‘Mind what I say. Keep 
your fists to yourself. Don’t hit 
any boy first. gut if any boy 
hits you, you’re no son of mine 
if you don’t hit him again.’ Sir 
Herbert Edwardes moralizes ad- 
mirably on the subject. ‘ Yes, 
this is the clay that our greatest 
are made of. This is the truth. 
Why don’t we oftener hear it. 
Why are the weak ones left to 
despair, or, still worse, to suspect 
that goodness and greatness are 
shows.’ 

We must not follow Sir Henry 
through the columns which are 
sheer, hard dry history by reason 
of the weaknesses of certain 
brethren of the subscriber species. 
Otherwise it would be most in- 
teresting to trace him in Affghan- 
istan, at Ferozepoor, in Nepaul, 
in the Punjaub, and in Oude. We 
must limit ourselves to two notices. 
The first relates to the great 
difference which he had with his 
brother John on Indian politics, 
which seems temporarily to have 
chilled, but could never quench, 
their brotherly affections. Sir Robert 
Montgomery complained that he 
was a ‘regular buffer between two 
high-pressure engines.’ But the 
brothers came in contact with 
Lord Dalhousie, who sided with 
John, who was one day to occupy 
the great place he held, and Henry 
resigned his appointment and was 
transferred to another, Their 


differences mainly referred to two 
questions, on which many wise 
and good men even to this day 
hold conflicting opinions; the 
policy of annexation and the posi- 
tion of the zemindars. It would 
be possible to take either side 
with almost irresistible arguments. 
The one brother was a soldier, 
the other a politician. Henry 
said that he was daily vexed with 
things owing to John’s line of 
conduct. John said the fact was 
Henry was ill both in mind and 
body. The civilian naturally 
regarded the balancing of income 
and expenditure as the great thing 
to be achieved, but Sir Henry 
regarded such a matter, in the 
light of higher interests, as an 
affair of very secondary import- 
ance. For a time there was an 
irreparable breach between the 
attached brothers. Our second 
mention refers to the siege of 
Lucknow, and his sad, yet glorious, 
end. Lucknow owed its preserva- 
tion to his forethought. He 
thought there might be a siege 
and a long one, and he stored the 
Residency with provisions, am- 
munition, and all things necessary. 
He lost his life by characteristic 
carelessness to his own safety. 
But such an end recalls the poet’s 
lines, 

* How fare the brave who sink to rest, 
With all their country’s wishes blest ?” 


Henry Lawrence passed away, 
leaving a name that will always 
be bracketed in glory with that 
of his still living brother, the 
recent viceroy. All good men 
honoured him. Millions of the 
natives whom he had ruled, and 
whom he had understood as hardly 
any other Englishman had under- 
stood them, loved and almost 
worshipped him. With large hand 
he had distributed his means to 
every good use and good cause, 
and the asylum that bears his 
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name perpetuates his memory. 
How the soul of that good old 
half-pay officer at Clifton must 
have gladdened if it could watch 
that luminous career in its track 
of blessing and brightness. What 
a study is such a life to all students 
of history ; how beneficent such an 
example to all who are susceptible 
of being kindled into higher life 
by its ray! 


CONCERNING THINGS GROTESQUE. 


I always think there is some- 
thing genial in a man who takes 
sare of his euphemisms. Of course 
it is quite right to call a spade a 
spade, but there are also arguments 
for describing it as an agricultural 
implement. We understand Charles 
Lamb, when at dessert, proposed 
the health of the much calum- 
niated King Herod; and when he 
was told of an atrocious murder 
he would only describe the 
murderer’s conduct as eccentric. 
It is very common to speak of a 
person or incident as being odd. 
I think we should get another 
shade of meaning if we sometimes 
substituted the term grotesque, a 
term which has hugely taken my 
fancy of late while engaged in the 
contemplation of men and things, 
which might be used in a double 
sense; imprimis, as engrafting irony 
on the notion of oddity, or, secundo, 
as denoting a thing that is funny 
as well as odd. Sometimes the 
two meanings blend. When the 
first Napoleon said, ‘I assure you 
I am not without a sense of 
religion,’ the remark was not only 
odd but grotesque; it was funny, 
with a bit of irony about it. 
Every now and then we see some- 
thing extremely grotesque in the 
law reports. The sueing of an 
aunt for three hundred a year, be- 
cause the young gentleman did 
not marry a charming young 
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widow, must have been pleasantly 
grotesque to the young gentleman, 
and painfully grotesque to the 
material relation. Similarly, a 
gentleman gave particular direc- 
tions to his wife not to interfere 
with some trees, but madam, in 
her husband’s absence, sent for 
the gardener and had her own 
sweet way in the matter, for which 
the husband was cast in damages 
to the extent of several hundred 
pounds. Ido not think that such 
an event could have constituted 
to connubial felicity, and there 
must have been some expression 
of opinion in the awful early hours. 
A very worthy friend of mine was 
similarly cast through some pain- 
fully grotesque circumstances. He 
had contracted a habit of talking 
aloud with considerable volubility 
and distinctness. ‘ Yes,’ said 
Mr. B. on one occasion, as he 
walked along the High Street of 
Little Pedlington, ‘ Mrs. B. didn’t 
give us at all a bad dinner to-day; 
I call soup and fish, and curried 
rabbit and cold mutton, a very 
good dinner.’ B. little thought 
that a lot of grinning boys were 
overhearing his domestic arrange- 
ments. But on one occasion his 
usually pacific temper was greatly 
disturbed by a rascally tradesman. 
As he moved along the street he 
denounced that rascally trades- 
man in the emphatic style which 
the late Mr. Landor used to adopt, 
and which Dickens has reproduced 
in his Boythorn. Some of the 
tradesman’s friends overheard his 
very incisive and cynical remarks, 
and the tradesman promptly com- 
menced an action for libel. It 
was rather hard lines that a man 
should be persecuted for a soli- 
loquy ; especially when he was of 
a kindly nature that would wil- 
lingly injure no one. But the 
action had to be arranged on 
very painful terms. Dog actions 
have always a touch of the gro- 
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tesque. Everything turns upon 
the dog. Accordingly, as a dog 
makes a howl at a man, or comes 
up to the mark to be patted, so 
the case goes for or against. Judge 
and jury are all fond of dogs, and 
as much as possible let the dog 
have it his own way. I saw a 
very grotesque thing in our law 
proceedings the other day. A 
man was indicted for the man- 
slaughter of his wife. The prisoner 
was liberated on bail, and the jury 
were detained for the night. 
A non-legal mind might have 
suggested that the jury might 
have been released, and the 
prisoner detained. It is very 
grotesque to see the way in which 
penny-a-liners pursue great crimi- 
nals. Thus we are told that 
Madame Dixblanc ‘accepted’ a 
biscuit and some brandy and water, 
and Mr. Watson ‘ returned thanks’ 
to the governor for the attention 
they had received as if they were 
high and mighty individuals who 
wanted a Court Circular to them- 
selves. Mr. Watson alluded to 
the murder under the delicate 
euphemism, ‘that which I did 
yesterday!’ The miserable Stock- 
well tragedy illustrates Lord 
Coke’s well-worn remark about a 
corporation having no soul. The 
unhappy man Watson had been 
master of the grammar school at 
Stockwell for nearly a quarter of 
a century, and he suddenly receives 
one morning by the penny post a 
letter from the secretary to the 
committee containing his dis- 
missal, which, under the circum- 
stances, meant sheer, stark ruin. 
After a period of work, for which 
most men hope to receive more 
consideration and honour, lighter 
work, or perhaps a retiring allow- 
ance, he gets his dismissal in the 
curtest possible way, which he felt 
very bitterly, and which, whatever 
might be the intention, was, in 
point of fact, very insulting. It 





is impossible not to believe that 
this act was fraught with a most 
baneful effect to the unhappy 
man. Corporate bodies are gene- 
rally supposed to be licensed to 
do unfeeling things, but there are 
generally some men who lead such 
committees who ought to be open 
to higher feelings. In the case of 
a grammar school especially it 
might have been thought that 
everything relating to a change of 
masters would have been done 
with consideration and kindly 
feeling, but we have no evidence 
of anything of the sort, but much 
to the reverse. There was some- 
thing grotesque, or something 
worse in that case. 

I saw a very ludicrous applica- 
tion to a police magistrate the 
other day. An old gentleman 
applied to a magistrate for his 
advice and assistance, in reference 
to his son. It appeared that the 
son would never come down to 
breakfast till eleven o’clock in the 
morning. Under these circum- 
stances he wished to take out a 
summons against him, or some- 
thing of the sort. The magistrate 
very properly told the applicant 
to go about his business. What 
an inert paterfamilias the man 
must have been. How the son 
must have chaffed the governor 
who could not govern. That vile 
word, governor, is itself grotesque. 
It is generally used to denote a 
roi fainéant, applied to a father 
who spoils his son by a son who 
does not reverence his father. The 
penny-a-liners frequently give us 
examples of the grotesque, and the 
murderer who said that his crime 
would be a fine thing for the penny 
papers certainly made a grotesque 
remark. Speaking of crimes, I 
lately saw a remarkable letter that 
was recently taken into custody 
on a criminal charge. It was a 
letter from an affectionate wife, 
strongly urging him to commit 
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suicide. ‘It would be better if 
you were dead than placed as you 
are, for I should know the end of 
you then; but, as it is, lam driven 
to distraction. If you find they 
are after you, don’t you let them 
have you, but you take something 
or other, and put an end to it. 
Do you listen to me, and poison 
yourself if you get scent that they 
are near you; get it in the house, 
ready at any moment, there’s a 
dear fellow; God will forgive you 
your sins on my account.’ This 
is rather like old Weller’s: ‘Poison 
yourself, Samivel, and you'll be 
glad of it arterwards!’ 

The advertisements give us con- 
stant touches of the grotesque. 
For instance, there was an adver- 
tisement in the ‘Guardian,’ to the 
effect that a young clergyman in 
bad health and with no money 
‘wishes to be adopted.’ I ob- 
served the advertisement of a nose 
machine, which, applied to the 
nose for an hour daily, so directs 
the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed 
nose is quickly shaped to perfection. 
Lately, I saw an account of an 
ingenious poacher, who was brought 
up for poaching on Lord Sefton’s 
land. He told the magistrates that 
he really thought he had not done 
so, but having heard the evidence, 
he was convinced that he wasguilty. 
The fellow got off, I think, with a 
light fine. 

In the House of Commons we 
often see many grotesque things. 
This line is generally left for the 
Irish members, and it must be 
owned that the Attorney-General 
for Ireland appears to dedicate 
himself to the discharge of this 
function. Lately there was a 
debate on the appointment of an 
Irish lord-lieutenant. The lord- 
lieutenant was himself in the 
House, and observed that he did 
not see why ‘a gentleman of posi- 
tion, a gentleman of worth, a gentle- 
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man of loyalty, a gentleman of 
high standing and credit,’ should 
not be appointed. All which was 
certainly true, but to say it of 
oneself was—grotesque. So have 
we instances of the grotesque in 
those mimic discussion forums, 
the School Board. I saw in South 
Wales that a lady objected to 
teaching the Bible because it spoke 
of Satan, ‘and what Satan was, 
was a subject of much interest and 
discussion to demonologists.’ ‘Who 
was present at the meeting?’ asked 
a member of another School Board. 

‘Mr. So-and-so,’ was the answer. 

‘And was he the mover and 
seconder of the resolution ?” 

* Yes.’ 

Chairman. ‘It was passed unani- 
mously’ (laughter); or, as our 
French neighbours say, ‘ hilarité.’ 

The pulpit constantly gives 
instances of the grotesque. ‘I 
have only got a loaf to give you, 
and it doesn’t matter which way 
I cut it,’ said an illogical Dissenter. 
For instance, such a man as Arch- 
deacon Denison constantly suggests 
the grotesque. He lately told at 
a lunch the following story. 
‘ Twenty - five years ago, one of 
her Majesty’s Inspectors proposed 
to come to his school. He said to 
the inspector, “I love you very 
much; you are a very nice man; 
but as sure as possible if ever you 
come here, I’ll tell the boys to put 
you into the pond.” The gentleman 
did not go, and was a very wise 
man for not going. The new 
school inspector who went to his 
school asked particularly whether 
the children sang; and Mrs. Denison, 
who came up at the time, told the 
children to sing “ Goosey, goosey, 
gander!” and whether the inspector 
thought it was a cut at him or 
not, he never went again” A 
little volume might be put together 
of Denisoniana. Only the solid 
impression of much worth and 
ability, it must be added, the asso- 
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ciations of worth and ability with 
so many members of his family, 
could ballast the immense jocu- 
larity associated with his name. 

A wholesale case of the gro- 
tesque fell under my personal 
notice lately. There is an amiable 
and somewhat grotesque family, 
known as the Devonshire ‘ savages,’ 
lately cropping up. One of them 
was lately fined five pounds by a 
bench of Devonshire magistrates 
for poaching. An adventurous 
photographer made a photograph 
of the broken-down old barn which 
they inhabit, rising superior to the 
peril of abusive language and a 
rapid musketry of small stones. 
A gentleman of the provincial 
press, who writes under the pseudo- 
nym of ‘ Tickler,’ was recognized 
lately as the individual who first 
conferred greatness upon them, 
and was greeted with much brutal 
frankness of opinion. The family 
have their own freehold of some 
thirty acres, and one of them 
recently succeeded to a legacy of 
some hundred pounds. There are, 
however, as stated in the papers 
some time back, about fifty con- 
victions against them; and it re- 
quires great vigilance to keep 
them within anything like due 
limits. What is to be seen and 
heard of them really surpasses all 
that has been committed to paper 
on the subject. In the summer 
season they sit in holes in the 
ground. In the winter season 
they leave their barn for warmer 
holds in the hayricks. It is pos- 
sible, however, that there may be 
a touch of insanity in the oddities 
that disgust North Devon. A near 
relation, like Diogenes, lived in a 
tub; that is to say, he inhabited 
a huge beer-cask, in a field of his 
own, near Crediton, turning it 
round according to the direction 
of the wind. 

Very odd things happen every 
now and then about clubs. These 


are days in which private clubs 
increase to a wonderful degree, 
and in fact are very often simply 
hotel speculations. There was an 
extremely nice club which came 
to grief in a way that is perhaps 
best described as grotesque. It 
gave an excellent lunch for a trifle, 
in a time before ‘table money’ and 
other ingenious drawbacks were 
invented. There were a number 
of men in the club, who, resolving 
to make a profit out of their sub- 
scription, always made a point of 
dining at lunch-time at something 
like a shilling a head. The club, 
to a considerable extent, became 
an early dinner club, consuming 
lamb and spring chickens to a very 
unremunerative extent. The dis- 
tracted proprietor gave up the 
business in despair when the 
lunch-eating committee refused to 
make an alteration in prices. A 
friend told me of a still more 
unhappy catastrophe. He be- 
longed to a club, but, like many 
other men, he never went to it. 
I know some men who pride them- 
selves on belonging to an inordi- 
nate number of clubs. I know 
other men who seem to take a 
pride in never entering the clubs 
to which they belong. This is 
necessary, to make the balance 
of things, as we often meet with 
the man who dwells in his one 
club. My friend was taking a 
man down into the country to 
stay with him. Unfortunately 
they lost their train. My friend 
then bethought himself that he 
belonged to a club in the neigh- 
bourhood, whither he would take 
his friend to dine. He also recol- 
lected that the club possessed a 
very good cook. It is a curious 
circumstance, that nearly every 
club in London prides itself on 
having the best cook. When they 
drove to their destination, the festive 
abode, instead of being brilliantly 
illuminated, presented an utter 
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blank to the beholder. The usual 
process of knocking and ringing 
was transacted, but elicited no 
response. The club, as a club, 
had skedaddled. It had totally 
disappeared from this sublunary 
scene, not leaving a wreck behind. 
I hope my friend had not greatly 
vaunted the excellence of his club, 
and the goodness of his set. But 
men do very odd things about 
clubs. In the life of Henry Vane 
Elliott, of Brighton, it is said that 
he joined the Atheneum, and 
having paid his thirty guineas for 
entrance, withdrew his name. We 
meet with very odd things some- 
times in religious biography. There 
is one well-known book, in which 
the subject of the memoir peti- 
tioned very strongly that she 
might marry a young officer, and 
as she thought her petition shouid 
be granted, she ran away with 
him in a day or two. 

There are various instances on 
the application of the term ‘ Gro- 
tesque,’ which might be extended 
to the length of Mr. Foster’s essay 
on the application of the term 
‘Romantic.’ I have not drawn 
out any logical or psychological 
distinctions ; but then several pro- 
found logicians are of opinion that 
it stimulates the reasoning powers 
if you give your illustrations, and 
leave people to find out your 
arguments. Which is in itself an 
illustration of the grotesque. 


SOME BOOKS. 


We hope that many of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s readers and our 
own will be conscience-stricken, 
as we were ourselves, when they 
read his work about the Switzers.* 
We have boated in Switzerland, 
climbed mountains, dined at table 
d’hétes, and yet know little about 
our hosts, who, as Mr. Dixon 

* The ‘Switzers.’ By W. Hepworth 
Dixon. Hurst and Blackett. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. CXXVI. 
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truly says, are as interesting as 
their Alps and lakes. Education 
is the great subject of our day, and 
Switzerland is a subject brimful 
of education. Mr. Dixon has only 
tapped it, and there is a sudden 
stream at a gush. We can only 
humbly say in extenuation that 
we go abroad in the summer holi- 
days, and in the summer the Swiss 
generally take their holidays as 
we do. We have tried hard when 
we have been abroad to see a little 
of the local life, which is not diffi- 
cult, and to understand the local 
politics, which is not easy, as each 
canton has a contemporary history 
of its own. If any one under- 
stands the rudiments of Swiss 
questions, such as the constitution 
of the country, the relation of the 
canton and the commune, the 


- educational arrangements, the 


conflicts between the old and the 
modern spirit in intellectual and 
religious life, to him Mr. Dixon’s 
pages will appear like so many 
grandiloquent commonplaces. But 
the chances are that most Swiss 
travellers, even when much ex- 
perienced, will listen with whole- 
some humility to Mr. Dixon’s in- 
structions on Swiss institutions. 
The Swiss military system appears 
to be an improvement even upon 
the Prussian, for though every 
citizen is a soldier, every citizen 
is not obliged to give up three of 
his best years to drill. The Swiss 
spend more money on education 
than on their army. Yet during 
the late war there was no brighter 
episode than the attitude taken up 
by the Swiss soldiery, when they 
disarmed Bourbaki’s vast demoral- 
ized armies. Mr. Dixon has ob- 
tained so firm a hold upon the 
general reader, that no adverse 
criticisms on his style will be at 
all likely to dislodge him. Itisa 
style which, though gaudy and 
rhetorical, must have real merits, 
the merits of being incisive, elo- 
2P 
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quent and pictorial. No one can 
read any of Mr. Dixon’s numerous 
works, which may now be re- 
garded as annuals, without ob- 
taining some real addition to his 
stock of information and ideas; 
but no one ever took him as an 
authority, or stored up his works 
for constant reference and com- 
panionship. 


One book of a very daring cha- 
racter is ‘Q’s’ book of criticisms 
on the contemporary drama.* They 
originally appeared in the ‘ Athe- 
neum,’ and were attacked with 
much fervour and indignation by 
Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Tom 
Taylor. ‘Q,’ with an equanimity 
and impartiality that do him 
credit, reprints all their invectives, 
word for word, with his own pages. 
He writes with intrepidity and 

**The Dramatists of the Present 


Day.’ By ‘Q.” Reprinted from the 
‘Atheneum.’ Chapman and Hall. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY W, CLOWFS AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 


with much literary force, and we 
outsiders are enabled to obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the contemporary 
drama. It is a subject that re- 
quires much vigorous criticism, 
especially in the too free borrow- 
ing from the French, although we 
believe that ‘Q,’ especially in the 
case of Mr. Tom Taylor, has pushed 
his charges too far. He complains 
of the intellectual weakness which 
has done so much to unpopularize 
the stage and bring it below the 
contempt of intellectual people; 
he would have done well if he 
had also discussed the profane 
language, the immoral plots, and 
the occasional indecency which, 
whenever they exist, draw a de- 
cided bar between the stage and 
religious-minded people. A book 
of this vigour cannot but do good, 
and our dramatists will probably 
see the wisdom of minding their 
P’s and Q’s. 
F, ARNOLD. 
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